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A 
FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW 


HE first meeting of the Disarmament Commission’s 

five-member subcommittee to explore the possibilities 
of finding an acceptable solution to the long-deadlocked 
issues of disarmament and controlling nuclear weapons 
was scheduled for Friday, April 23. The meeting was to 
decide on where to hold further sessions. London and 
Paris were both suggested. Members of the subcommit- 
tee, chosen in a resolution adopted by the Commission 
on April 19, are Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The subcommittee is 
to report to the Commission by July 15. The Commission 
is to report to the Assembly and the Security 
Council not later than September 1. In ac- 
cordance, with an Assembly resolution, the subcommit- 
tee’s discussions will be held in private. 

The membership of the subcommittee was proposed 
by the United Kingdom. A U.S.S.R. proposal to add the 
People’s Republic of China, India and Czechoslovakia 
was rejected. Andrei’ Y. Vishinsky, of the U.S.S.R., 
warned that the Commission’s failure to accept his nomi- 
nations made the successful deliberations of the sub- 
committee at best doubtful. After the first meeting, it was 
announced that the next meeting would be around May 13 
in London. 


Disarmament 


A full dress debate on Freedom of Information was 
the principal concern of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil during the second and third week of its current ses- 
sion at Headquarters. The discussion, centred on the 
report of Salvador P. Lépez of the Philippines, the 
Special Rapporteur, is reviewed in this issue. Among 
other matters dealt with, the Council: adopted two res- 
olutions recommended by its Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee, relating to financial procedures and alternative 
systems of allocation of funds for the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance; adopted a resolution on the 

d system of regular reports of the Technical 
eee _ Assistance Board; decided unanimously to 
crn soune" establish an eight-member ad hoc commit- 
tee to study the matter raised by the International 
Chamber of Commerce concerning enforcement of inter- 
national arbitral awards in commercial disputes and the 
proposal for a relevant convention; noted the report of 
the International Monetary Fund and heard an address 
by the President of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (covered in this issue) and 
held a general discussion on economic development of 
under-developed countries. 


After electing Charles Vialle, of France, Chairman, 
Harry J. Anslinger, of the United States, Vice-Chairman, 
and E. S. Krishnamoorthy, of India, Rapporteur, the 
Narcotics Commission plunged into a heavy agenda on 
April 19, taking up first the reports on inter- 
national control of narcotics, including the 
annual reports of governments. In addition to the Com- 
mission’s eighteen members, non-member states parti- 


Narcotics 
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cipating include the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, 
Laos, Italy, Switzerland and Viet-Nam. The session is 
expected to last about three weeks. 


After three meetings, on April 8, 12 and 22, the 
Security Council had not even adopted an agenda which 
would permit it to deal with the seriously deteriorated 
relations between Israel and Jordan. A fourth meeting 
to try to resolve the procedural difficulties was scheduled 
for April 27. 

On behalf of Jordan, not a Member of the United 
Nations, Lebanon had complained of a “flagrant breach” 
by Israel of the Israel-Jordan General Armistice Agree- 
ment in connection with an armed attack on Nahhalin 
Village; and Israel had complained 
that Jordan had repudiated its obliga- 
tions under the agreement in connection, among other 
things, with its refusal to attend a conference convoked 
by the Secretary-General and with an armed attack on a 
bus near Scorpion Pass. 

The debate concerned the method of dealing with the 
complaints—whether as a whole or separately. Lebanon 
insisted that the Nahhalin “aggression” must be the sub- 
ject of a special resolution before the Council could turn 
to other matters. 


Palestine Question 







Relief of the critical water shortage in Karachi, Pak- 
istan, is promised by the discovery of a new subterranean 
sweet water reserve in the immediate vicinity of the city. 

The reserve was discovered in March by a Belgian 
hydrologist, Pantaleon Lenk-Chevitch, a specialist sent 

’ d out by the United Nations Technical 
Technical Assistance 4 sic;ance Adminstration. Water from 
the wells that were drilled was expected to start flowing 
to the capital by the end of April. 

Discovery of the new reserves so near the city will 
enable Pakistan to save 6,400,000 rupees (about $1.5 mil- 
lion) which it had been preparing to spend on pipe lines 
to bring unfiltered water from the Haleji reservoir on the 
Indus River to the industrial areas of Karachi... . 

Apple growers in Queensland, Australia, estimate that 
they have been saved thousands of pounds a year through 
the efforts of Robert Ticho, an Israeli horticulturist. Mr. 
Ticho, in Australia on a technical assistance fellowship 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization, noticed that, 
in a certain district, many apple trees died each year from 
a root disease. He recognized it as identical with one 
which had caused considerable damage to apple orchards 
in Israel. 

One result of extensive experiments in Israel was the 
discovery that the root stock of the Crab C apple was 
highly resistant to the disease. When untreated trees 
died out, they were replaced with Crab C root stock, the 
appropriate variety of apple then being grafted to the 
sapling. The new growth was immune to the root disease. 

Queensland growers, impressed, had no Crab C root 
stock in the state and were worried about the difficulties 
(Continued on page 370) 
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The Disarmament Commission meeting in the Security Council Chamber. 


New Approach to Disarmament 


Amid Growing World Concern 
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S suggested by the General As- 

sembly last November 28, the 
Disarmament Commission on April 19 
established a sub-committee to seek in 
private an acceptable solution to the 
disarmament problem. 

The Assembly had recognized the 
general wish and affirmed its earnest 
desire “to reach agreement as early as 
possible on a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated plan, under international 
control, for the regulation, limitation 
and reduction of all armed forces and 
all armaments, for the elimination and 
prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, bac- 
terial, chemical and all such other 
weapons of war and mass destruction, 
and for the attainment of these ends 
through effective measures.” 

Subsequently, on February 18, the 
Foreign Ministers of France, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the 
United States, meeting in Berlin, had 
expressed their Government’s convic- 
tion that “the solution of international 
controversies necessary for the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace would be 
considerably aided by an agreement on 
disarmament, or at least on a substan- 
tial reduction of armaments.” 

Therefore they had agreed to hold 
an exchange of views to promote a 
successful solution of this problem as 
provided for in the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion. That resolution had suggested 
that the Disarmament Commission’s 
sub-committee should consist of repre- 
sentatives of the powers “principally 
involved,” and that it should report to 
the Commission as soon as possible, in 
order that the Commission might study 
and report to the Assembly and to the 
Security Council not later than Sep- 
tember 1 on the acceptable solution 
sought. 


FIVE-NATION GROUP Under the Com- 
mission’s resolution of April 19, the 
sub-committee consists of representa- 
tives of Canada, France, the U.S.S.R.., 
the United ‘Kingdom and the United 
States. It should hold its first meeting 
on April 23, the Commission recom- 
mended, and it should arrange its own 
meetings and methods of work. It 
should present a report on the results 
of its work to the Commission not 
later than July 15. 

The Assembly had suggested that 
the sub-committee, when established, 
might hold its private meetings as 
appropriate in the different countries 
most concerned with the problem in 
order to facilitate the progress of its 
work. France has expressed the hope 
that it would meet in Paris, and the 
United Kingdom that it would meet 
in London, 

The five nations chosen for member- 
ship are five of the six permanent 
members of the Commission, which 
has the same membership as the Se- 
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curity Council, with the addition of 
Canada. 


URGENCY RECOGNIZED While all mem- 
bers of the Commission were agreed 
on the urgent necessity of advancing 
toward a solution in view of the in- 
creased seriousness of the situation 
because of the development of the 
hydrogen bomb, disagreement over the 
proper composition of the sub-com- 
mittee—especially in regard to the 
powers “principally involved’”—caused 
debate during four meetings of the 
Commission, on April 9, 14 and 19, 
and the final decision was not unani- 
mous. Nine members voted in favor 
of the United Kingdom draft resolu- 
tion to establish the sub-committee, 
the U.S.S.R. voted against, and China 
and Lebanon abstained. 

The Soviet Union proposed an 
amendment to include the People’s 
Republic of China, Czechoslovakia 
and India, but only the Soviet Union 
voted for that proposal, ten members 
voted against, Lebanon abstained, and 
the amendment was rejected. 


QUESTION OF U.S.S.R. PARTICIPATION Thus 
there was general agreement that the 
five nations named should be members. 
The disagreement concerned the addi- 
tional members proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. Without the participation of 
those three countries, warned Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., success 
in the deliberations of the sub-commit- 
tee was unthinkable. The position 
taken by the majority might well bring 
about difficulties concerning the par- 
ticipation of the Soviet Union itself in 
the work of the sub-committee, he said. 

It would be a very serious matter 
for the cause of peace if the Soviet 
Union should not be willing to come 
to the meetings of the sub-committee, 


retorted Sir Pierson Dixon, of the 
United Kingdom, Was Mr. Vyshinsky 
now going back on the Berlin agree- 
ment? Did he really wish to sabotage 
all attempts to achieve a solution? 

Although the vote did not entirely 
meet the wishes or convenience of the 
U.S.S.R. delegation, that did not au- 
thorize it to abstain from taking part 
in the proceedings of a sub-committee 
whose institution was decided on the 
highest government level—by the four 
Foreign Ministers of the Great Powers 
at Berlin—added Henri Hoppenot, of 
France. 

And Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the 
United States, regarded the proposal 
of the United Kingdom as “the world’s 
best hope for disarmament.” Those 
who favored disarmament would sup- 
port it. Those who voted against it 
inevitably would be regarded as being 
opposed to disarmament. Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s thinly-veiled threat to walk out 
was also a thinly-veiled threat to tor- 
pedo the peace, he said. 


NEED FOR AGREEMENT EMPHASIZED The 
resolution of the Foreign Ministers in 
Berlin did not rule out an eight-mem- 
ber sub-committee, as proposed by the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Vyshinsky stated. 
He denied that his Government wanted 
to torpedo the sub-committee, Rather 
it felt that a decision must be achieved 
by way of agreement in the Disarma- 
ment Commission and that that agree- 
ment should also extend to the compo- 
sition of the sub-committee — agree- 
ment, not demands in the shape of 
ultimatums that disregarded the views 
of some of the members of the Com- 
mission. 

The Soviet Government believed 
that it was always possible to reach 
agreement on any question provided 








THE UNITED KINGDOM AND UNITED STATES representatives, Sir Pierson Dixon (left) and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., during one of the recent meetings of the Disarmament Commission. 
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such agreement was felt to be neces- 
sary. All should be willing to hear the 
views of the other party. Time might 
be needed for consultation and for 
pondering various matters so that posi- 
tions could be assumed in a responsi- 
ble and knowledgeable manner. The 
others should seek to understand the 
Soviet Union position and the aims of 
the Soviet Union in seeking to open up 
the closed sub-com- 
mittee. But there 
had been no ques- 
tion of reaching an 
understanding—not 
even a hint of the 
possibility of reach- 
ing an understand- 
ing. 

To say that the 
onus for the conse- 
quences of this 
would lie on the 

D. M. Johnson, Canada Soviet Union would 
deceive no one, for the Soviet Union 
sought agreement in the spirit of the 
Assembly’s resolution, in the spirit of 
the decision of the four Foreign Min- 
isters, and in the spirit of the rules of 
procedure, which did not provide any 
artificial obstacles to the participation 
of countries not members of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s reference to the 
rules of procedure was in connection 
with the arguments of several of the 
members that the Chinese People’s 
Republic, Czechoslovakia and India 
could not be members of the sub-com- 
mittee because the rules of procedure 
did not permit countries which were 
not members of the Commission to be 
members of its subsidiary bodies. But 
the rules of procedure did not so pro- 
vide, Mr. Vyshinsky argued. 


MATTER OF VOTING By expanding the 
membership of the sub-committee, he 
emphasized, his delegation only wanted 
to eliminate the “inbreeding” which 
would result in a closed group—in 
which the United States, France, the 
United Kingdom and Canada would 
have the determining say—by includ- 
ing powers whose very membership 
would eliminate the unilateral nature 
of the proposed structure of the sub- 
committee. 

But Mr. Lodge insisted that the 
Soviet Union would not be out-voted, 
for there would be no voting. An 
“acceptable solution,” which was what 
the Assembly had called for, meant a 
solution acceptable to all the members 
of the sub-committee—to the Soviet 
Union as well as to the others. When 
the sub-committee was established, the 
United States expected to take the 
position that there should be no voting 
at all, just as there was no voting in 
the Commission itself except on strictly 
procedural matters, 

The membership proposed by the 
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United Kingdom, said Sir Pierson Dix- 
on, would provide for a compact and 
workmanlike body and would be in 
accord with the views which lay be- 
hind the Assemblys suggestion relating 
to the powers “principally involved.” 
In addition to the four Great Powers, 
Canada had a special position in re- 
spect of disarmament matters, as had 
been recognized by its presence on 
previous United Nations bodies deal- 
ing with disarmament and its inclusion 
as the permanent twelfth member of 
the Commission. 

This position on Canada was sup- 
ported by other representatives, in- 
cluding Mr. Vyshinsky who, however, 
maintained that other countries princi- 
pally involved must not be left out. 
And the sub-committee was to seek 
‘an acceptable solution,’ which, of 
course, meant that it must have the 
acquiescence not alone of the major- 
ity, but also of the minority, which 
comprised a number of the powers 
principally involved. Thus the Chinese 
People’s Republic, Czechoslovakia and 
India should be included. 


POSITIONS ON U.S.S.R. NOMINATIONS At 
one stage of the debate, Lebanon pro- 
posed separate, country-by-country 


votes on the U.S.S.R. amendment; but, 
on the ground that such a procedure 
would serve no useful purpose, did not 
press for such votes. Meanwhile, most 
of the delegations had indicated how 
they would vote in such an event. Thus 


Canada, France, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
announced they would vote against the 
Chinese People’s Revublic and Czech- 
oslovakia, but would abstain on India’s 
inclusion in the sub-committee. 

An abstention in 
such a case, assert- 
ed Mr. Vyshinsky, 
was a shamefaced 
way of voting 
against. 

“It allows the ab- 
stainer to play the 
role of one who 
does not oppose In- 
dia’s participation,” 
he said, “whereas 
in substance the re- 
verse is the case.” 

Lebanon would welcome the par- 
ticipation of India and Czechoslovakia, 
but considered that nomination of the 
People’s Republic of China raised ques- 
tions of a juridical and political nature 
which it was clearly not within the 
competence or terms of reference of 
the Commission to deal with or to 
decide, Lebanon would have abstained 
on the Chinese People’s Republic. 

Similarly, Brazil had nothing against 
the inclusion of India and Czechoslo- 
vakia, but was opposed to the People’s 
Republic of China on juridical grounds 
under the Charter. 


Andrei Y. Vyshinsky 


Had there been separate votes, Den- 
mark would have abstained on the 
People’s Republic of China and on 
India, but would have voted against 
Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, was 
skeptical about the usefulness of the 
United Kingdom proposal, on which 
he abstained, and 
was “definitely and 
emphatically” op- 
posed to the 
U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment. 

Colombia and 
Turkey did not ex- 
press their views on 
the separate coun- 
tries in the U.S.S.R. 
amendment, but 
they did state their a4 
support for the Henri Hoppenot, France 
original United Kingdom proposal, and, 
with eight other members of the Com- 
mission, voted against the U.S.S.R. 
amendment as a whole when it was 
put to the vote. Lebanon abstained on 
the amendment as a whole, and the 
Soviet Union of course voted for it. 


INDIA’S REQUEST What gave added in- 
terest to consideration of India’s par- 
ticipation was a request from India, 
dated April 8, to have placed before 
the Commission and its sub-committee 
the views of the Government of India 
on the hydrogen bomb contained in a 
statement in Parliament on April 2 by 
Prime Minister Nehru. 

Among India’s proposals, which it 
requested the Commission to consider 
immediately, was that there should be 
some sort of a standstill agreement to 
stop test explosions pending interna- 
tional agreement on disarmament and 
satomic control. 

“The people and Government of 
India are disturbed and moved by the 
after-effects of the hydrogen bomb ex- 
plosions on the people of Japan, which, 
they submit, deserve special considera- 
tion of the Commission,” the accom- 
panying letter said. “Japan is not rep- 
resented at the United Nations and it 
is not one of the parties principally 
concerned in this problem. 

“The Government of India also con- 
sider that informed world opinion as 
to the known and unknown but prob- 
able effects and implications of the 
explosions of these weapons of mass 
destruction are an important and per- 
haps a decisive factor in the solution 
of the problems to which the Commis- 
sion is addressing itself.” 

The United States, remarked Mr. 
Lodge at one stage of the debate, was 
very much in favor of hearing a full 
exposition of the views of the Govern- 
ment of India and intended to propose 
to the sub-committee at the proper 
time that India be invited to send a 
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representative to express its views at 
an early date. 

Sir Pierson Dixon also remarked 
that the Indian proposals were very 
important, and he assumed that the 
sub-committee would have them much 
in mind when it got down to work. 


“NEW LEASE ON LIFE” Introducing the 
United Kingdom draft resolution, Sir 
Pierson Dixon pointed out that the 
Commission had been virtually inac- 
tive for eighteen months, for there had 
been general agreement that more 
might be gained by the Commission’s 
suspending its work until the hostilities 
in Korea had been terminated. 

The Assembly’s November 28 reso- 
lution had been designed to give the 
Commission a new lease on life and to 
enable it to embark on practical work. 
The Assembly session had also been 
marked by the historic address by 
President Eisenhower, which contained 
a sincere and constructive offer by one 
of the greatest powers on earth to 
approach the stubborn problem of 
atomic energy from a new direction. 
Since then, it was common knowledge 
that discussions on the President’s 
proposal had been continued through 
diplomatic channels. 

“Nothing could be more fruitful,” 
Sir Pierson added, “than if these dis- 
cussions of the President’s proposals 
led to positive results.” 

Then there was the resolution of the 
Foreign Ministers in Berlin, and the 
two resolutions—those of the Assem- 
bly and of the Foreign Ministers— 
provided a new starting point, If the 
powers principally involved in disar- 
mament questions could meet together 
in a restricted forum where their rep- 
resentatives could get to know each 
other and conduct the difficult discus- 
sions in calm and privacy, away from 
the glare of publicity, he believed that 
some real progress could be made. 

“We are all deeply aware,” he add- 
ed, “of the: concern throughout the 
world over the grave and far-reaching 
developments now taking place, but in 
these critical days we must allow noth- 
ing to divert our minds from the basic 
task of trying to devise a disarmament 
program under effective safeguards 
and controls.” 


“MORTAL DANGER” Referring to the 
fact that the Commission was resuming 
its work at a moment when the whole 
world was gripped with the knowledge 
that a new dimension had been added 
to the dangers of the atomic age, Mr. 
Lodge stated: 

“We may assume that on both sides 
of the line which now divides the 
world there is a recognition of mortal 
danger. We, on our side, hope that 
this increasing awareness on the com- 
munist side will be accompanied by a 
determination matching our own to 
circumvent the danger and to unlock 
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for mankind the incalculable good in 
atomic energy. 

“Until we find a solution to this 
most pressing problem of our age, 
neither our world nor the communist 
world can be free of the heavy burdens 
of the arms race, nor of the shadow of 
atomic war. 

“An understanding depends upon 
goodwill and good faith; upon a flexi- 
bility of mind and a willingness to 
explore new methods and, above all, 
an interest and a desire to get actual 
results. Sometimes these qualities have 
been lacking, but in spite of many past 
disappointments we never give up 
hope.” 


DETERMINATION TO DESTROY A somber 
picture was outlined by Dr. Charles 
Malik, of Lebanon, who considered 
that the host of questions connected 
with disarmament constituted the most 
important immediate questions facing 
mankind today. They were of two 
types, of an opposite character, he 
said. On the one hand, there was the 
armaments race: but, in a sense, the 
more that people rearmed, the less 
secure they were. 

Thus, other questions arose concern- 
ing the possibility of an alternative; 
whether some agreed system of disar- 
mament could not guarantee more 
security; and how such a system could 
be worked out in the midst of a most 
fluid, bewildering and unprecedented 


revolution in the technological situa- 
tion itself. 

Prior to the question of physical 
disarmament was the fundamental 
question of whether the so-called pos- 
sible enemy could be converted into 
a possible friend, Dr. Malik consid- 
ered. Did the possible enemy ever 
need to become an actual enemy? 

“There is something unbelievably 
eerie,” he observed, “about the spec- 
tacle of two people, determined at 
heart to destroy each other, negotiating 
still with each other about the means 
of destruction. In such circumstances, 
it is not reasonable that they can take 
themselves or each other seriously, or 
that others can take them seriously. 
Whatever you say or do now, are 
you or are you not bent on destroying 
each other in the long run? This is the 
real question, and only the answer to 
it can reveal whatever reality there is 
about the disarmament proceedings 
among the nations.” 

But to face and answer that ques- 
tion, he continued, belonged outside 
the purview of the Disarmament Com- 
mission. Nevertheless, while bending 
every effort in the Commission to ful- 
fil its mandate, it was good to realize 
the essential limitations: without a 
fundamental settlement in the order 
of the mind and the will, the best in- 
tentions with respect to disarmament 
would come to nought. 


| SIXTH RATIFICATION OF CONVENTION 





CUBA’S INSTRUMENT OF RATIFICATION of the Convention on the Political Rights of Women was 
handed by Dr. Emilio Nufiez Portuondo (centre), permanent representative of Cuba, on April 8 
to William W. Cox, of the Legal Department. Cuba was the sixth country to ratify the Convention, 
which thus comes into force on July 7, ninety days later. Looking on (left to right) are Dr. Silvia 
Shelton, Dr. Josefina Garcia Sierra, Dr. Uldarica Manas and Dr. Ana Maria Perera, all of the 
Cuban delegation, and Mrs. Mary Tenison-Woods, Chief of the Section on the Status of Women. 
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Barriers to Free Flow of Information 


Rapporteur’s Survey Assayed by Economic and Social Council 


ILLIONS of people today almost never see a newspaper or hear a radio 
broadcast. More than fifty countries and territories lack the services of 


any international news agency. . . . Censorship, newsprint shortages, monopo- 
listic practices, control of the press, and many distortions in news reporting 
and presentation impede the free flow of information in many parts of the 
world. . . . These are some of the facts emerging from an appraisal by the 
Economic and Social Council of a report by the Rapporteur on Freedom of 
Information, Salvador P, Lopez, of the Philippines. 


The report (see box on page 345) consideration of which was deferred 
last year by the Council until the current session, reviewed past work of the 
United Nations in this field; examined such problems as the rights and duties 
of information media, war propaganda, censorship, status of foreign corre- 
spondents, laws affecting the press, monopolies, professional standards, press 
rates, newsprint shortages, and questions of copyright. 


In considering the general question 
of Freedom of Information, Council 
discussion also turned on_ other 
studies submitted on the subject. These 
included reports by the Secretary- 
General on the encouragement and 
development of independent domes- 
tic information enterprises, and on 
the production and distribution of 
newsprint and printing paper. Also 
before the Council was a French draft 
resolution which, in addition to pro- 
posing various studies on information 
media, called for the preparation of 
international conventions against cen- 
sorship, on performers’ rights and on 
the protection of news. This omnibus 
draft, as amended, was subsequently 
considered by the Council’s Social 
Committee (see page 369). 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT The Council’s 
five-day debate, completed on April 
14, was opened with a statement by 
the Special Rapporteur, Mr. Lopez, 
who said his sole concern in preparing 
the report had been to focuss attention 
on a complex and highly contentious 
field, to point out the problems and to 
ascertain the possibilities for their 
eventual solution. 

Since the report had been printed 
in May 1953, Mr. Lopez had con- 
sidered it necessary to issue a supple- 
mentary report based on the latest in- 
formation. 5 

In this he had presented the best 
available data without embellishment, 
but had rechecked every disputed fact 
and had recorded all important 
changes in actual conditions that had 
come to his notice by the time of writ- 
ing. Although there might be differ- 
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ences of opinion concerning the 
evaluation of the data and information 
contained in the report and its adden- 
dum, he earnestly hoped that the 
Council would concentrate on the rec- 
ommendations for future action. 


DIVERGENT VIEWS During the ensuing 
discussion a number of representatives 
commended the report as a valuable 
contribution to the United Nations 
work on Freedom of Information and 
paid tribute to the Rapporteur’s inde- 
pendent judgment. At the same time 
many divergent views were forthcom- 
ing as to the limitation of the study 
and whether the experiment of work- 
ing through a Rapporteur should be 
continued, Criticism was advanced 
concerning some of the views and 
recommendations submitted by Mr. 
Lépez. 

Thus Fernando Garcia Olano, of 
Argentina, thought the Rapporteur was 
unwise to recommend that there should 
be a correlation between the rights of 
information media and those of the 
individual, as a means of striking a 
just balance between liberty and re- 
sponsibility. The report placed far 
greater emphasis on the former than 
on the latter. Argentina felt that the 
freedom of information media from 
government interference should be re- 
lated to their independence of the 
power of wealth and that truth should 
be regarded as the basis for any kind 
of dissemination of news. 


PRESS AS “A POWER” Mr. Garcia Olano 
noted that in a totalitarian state the 
press was said to be a power in the 
service of the regime. That was a sub- 











ordination at variance with the political 
doctrine of his Government, which was 
inspired neither by exaltation of the 
individual nor by a desire to make the 
state absolute, but by a humanistic 
faith in the social task of unceasing 
progress, with the cooperation of each 
individual. It followed that the in- 
dividual had to possess adequate means 
to fulfil his moral purpose, motivated 
not by materialistic considerations but 
by a feeling of justice and with the 
backing of positive law. In fact, the 
question of truth in information was 
regarded as a penal matter in positive 
law. He felt it was not a penal but a 
civil matter. Argentina believed that 
democracy was the ruler of public 
opinion and that anything that falsified 
that opinion was an attack on democ- 
racy itself. 


INTER-RELATED FREEDOMS A different ap- 
proach was taken 
by Jacques Kayser, 
of France, who 
praised the work of 
Mr. Lopez and en- 
dorsed what he de- 
scribed as “the ju- 
dicious notes” on 
the concept of free- 
dom of information 
appearing in chap- 
ter I of the report. 
Freedom of infor- 
mation had never 
in fact been precisely defined. It 
covered several inter-related freedoms, 
such as freedom of opinion, freedom 
of expression (the consequence of the 
first), freedom to seek out and to 
transmit information and finally the 
freedom of taking cognizance of such 
information. 

A certain curtailment of those free- 
doms was noticeable in the present day 
world said the French representative. 
What had seemed to be a right recog- 
nized to all in a large number of 
constitutions and declarations of hu- 
man rights had become the privilege 
of the few. The United Nations should 
therefore use every means at its dis- 
posal to combat that tendency. 

Mr. Kayser pointed to the many ob- 
stacles still to be surmounted, including 
political obstacles, such as censorship, 
discriminatory measures, the enslave- 
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ment of the press; the international ob- 
stacles which led to distortion of re- 
striction of information, to its use for 
purposes of propaganda and as an of- 
fensive weapon in the cold war. 


It was distressing to see that all those 
obstacles existed at the very moment 
when modern science was performing 
miracles. In that connection, Mr. 
Kayser compared the technical serv- 
ices available for the Pan Mun Jom 
Conference and those provided for the 
Rethondes Conference in 1918. It 
might be wondered whether the in- 
stantaneous and world-wide transmis- 
sion of news was not harmful to the 
clarity and truth of information. 


INADEQUATE SERVICES The French rep- 
resentative thought that the section of 
the report dealing with the develop- 
ment of press, radio and television did 
not give a very satisfactory picture. If 
maps or tables were drawn up, it 
would be seen that most of the world 
had inadequate information services, 
and that such services were con- 
centrated in a few countries. 


That situation must be remedied, 
and Mr. ‘Kayser believed that the tech- 
nical assistance program prepared by 
the Secretary-General for the encour- 
agement and development of indepen- 
dent domestic information enterprises 
should be developed toward that end. 


It was also disquieting to note that 
foreign correspondents were steadily 
decreasing in number, since press un- 
dertakings were unable to afford the 
high costs of maintaining them, This, 
too, should be remedied. To that end, 
the two studies prepared by the Sec- 
retary-General concerning the “law 
and practice governing the status and 
work of foreign news personnel and 
measures to facilitate the work of such 
personnel” and the “definition and 
identification of foreign correspond- 
ents” should be submitted to govern- 
ments so that a program for imple- 
mentation of the recommendations in 
those studies might be drawn up. 


EGYPT’S POSITION A more critical ap- 
proach was that of Mahmoud Azmi, 
of. Egypt, who rebutted, in some de- 
tail, statements in the report concern- 
ing strong censorship measures over 
news dispatches carried out in his 
country. Mr. Azmi declared that in- 
ternal censorship existed only because 
of the crisis through which Egypt was 
passing; there was no such censorship 
in normal times, 


Egypt opened its doors to informa- 
tion of every kind. Article 15 of the 
1923 Constitution had specified that 
the press was free within the limits 
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laid down by law, that preventive cen- 
sorship was prohibited, and that the 
suspension Or suppression of newspa- 
pers by administrative procedure was 
prohibited, except where it might be 
necessary to have recourse to those 
measures for the protection of the so- 
cial order, But the new constitution, in 
the drafting of which Mr, Azmi him- 
self had participated and which was 
shortly to be proclaimed, had amended 
Article 15 and stipulated that any form 
of censorship was forbidden, as was 
any suspension or suppression of news- 
papers, by administrative procedure. 
Moreover, the publication of newspa- 
pers was absolutely free and unre- 
stricted. If censorship still existed, it 
could be only transitory, and the re- 
sult of the period of crisis through 
which the country was passing. 

The Egyptian delegate shared the 
views of other representatives that Mr. 
Lopez based sections of his report on 
the information he had obtained from 
two main sources, the Associated Press 
and the International Press Institute, 
and had not checked that information. 
Neither source, he asserted, was qual- 
fiied to supply impartial information. 


LIAISON BODY FAVORED At the same 
time Mr. Azmi, who had played a 
notable role in the work of the Sub- 
Commission on the Freedom of Infor- 
mation and the Press in recent years, 
favored some of the recommendations 
advanced by the Rapporteur, partic- 
ularly that the Council consider estab- 
lishment of a small continuing body, 
which would serve as an international 
coordinating centre for professional 
action and as a liaison body between 
the profession and the United Nations. 

Mr. Azmi also supported the recom- 
mendations concerning monopolies 
and censorship. However, he viewed 
the idea of a declaration on freedom 
of information without any great en- 
thusiasm. While recognizing that the 
Declaration of Human Rights had been 
salutary in its effects, he feared that a 
declaration on freedom of information 
would be inopportune at this time. 
Efforts should chiefly tend towards en- 
suring a stricter observance of the 
Code of Ethics. 


POLITICAL QUESTION Other representa- 
tives criticizing various aspects of the 
report included Franc Kos, of Yugo- 
slavia, who felt there was a tendency 
in the United Nations to regard free- 
dom of information as a political and 
ideological question, and consequently, 
to concentrate on abolishing the vari- 
ous existing institutions which limited 
exchanges of information. That was 
a one-sided approach to the problem. 





Ever since the Geneva Conference 
on Freedom of Information, however, 
there had been a growing realization 
that reciprocity and equality were im- 
possible so long as the enormous dif- 
ferences in the means of information 
available to the var- 
ious countries of 
the world continued 
to exist. 

It might well be 
asked how the Rap- 
porteur could have 
noted the tremen- 
dous disparity bet- 
ween the means of 
information of the 
advanced and the 
underdeveloped 
countries, without 
drawing the obvious conclusions. The 
only explanation for that gap in the 
report was that its author had de- 
pended for his information primarily 
on sources closely linked to certain 
countries, in particular the United 
States. The part dealing with censor- 
ship of outgoing news dispatches con- 
sisted largely of extracts from an As- 
sociated Press report. Even though 
the Rapporteur had identified his 
source, the fact remained that his con- 
clusions and proposals regarding cen- 
sorship of outgoing news dispatches 
were based on the one-sided and un- 
verified information of a single press 
agency, whereas the Council had ex- 
pressly instructed him to approach all 
national and international organiza- 
tions for help in drafting his report. 





MORAL VALUES Mr. Kos noted that, on 
the one hand, the Rapporteur had 
urged the underdeveloped countries to 
adopt the convention on freedom of 
information even while stressing that 
no convention on the subject could 
have much value if it lacked the signa- 
ture of the countries which actually 
disposed of the most powerful infor- 
mation media in the world, and on the 
other, he asked the advanced countries 
not to reject the convention on the 
grounds that it set up standards lower 
than those already obtained by them. 
In taking that view, the Rapporteur 
underestimated the cultural, humani- 
tarian and moral values of the under- 
developed countries, and in effect 
seemed to encourage interference in 
their domestic affairs. 


Mr. Kos then criticized the report 
prepared by the Secretary-General in 
conjunction with UNESCO on develop- 
ment of independent domestic infor- 
mation enterprises. This report did not 
provide any program at all but gave 
only sporadic and very elementary ad- 
vice. The underdeveloped countries 
had not brought the problem before 
the United Nations to be told what 
they should do, he said, but with the 
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JIRI NOSEK, of Czechoslovakia, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social Council. 


aim of organizing international col- 
laboration and assistance. 

The Secretariat should have studied 
the question of how to finance the 
promotion of information media in 
underdeveloped countries, said Mr. 
Kos. Its failure to do so, together with 
the failure of Mr. Lopez to show the 
situation in underdeveloped countries, 
deserved serious concern. 


The Yugoslav delegation maintained 
that any program of concrete action 
to promote the development of infor- 
mation media in the underdeveloped 
countries should consist, as a mini- 


mum, of: (1) a survey of existing 
information media in the underde- 
veloped countries; (2) an economic 
and financial analysis of the situation; 
(3) a review of national plans for 
developing information enterprises; 
(4) a general review of internal meas- 
ures to be taken; (5) a detailed pro- 
gram of international action and as- 
sistance, including constructive sugges- 
tions for the methods of financing such 
a program. 


CENSORSHIP DEPLORED The Rapporteur’s 
frank references to the various forms 
of censorship applied in many coun- 
tries evoked the commendation of a 
number of representatives. Mr. Lopez 
deserved full credit for emphasizing 
this problem, said Preston Hotchkis, 
of the United States. Mr. Hotchkis be- 
lieved the time was ripe for the Coun- 
cil to act in promoting the elimination 
ot such censorship, Instead of criticiz- 
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ing the Rapporteur’s report, the Coun- 
cil should give its full support to Mr. 
Lopez’ recommendation — one which 
the United States considered very im- 
portant—that the Rapporteur should 
undertake to submit to the 1954 ses- 
sion of the Council a world-wide sur- 
vey of existing internal censorship 
practices and a similar survey of the 
censorship of outgoing news dis- 
patches, both surveys to be accom- 
panied insofar as possible by recom- 
mendations for appropriate remedial 
measures, 


The United States representative re- 
called that his delegation, which had 
proposed at the Council’s fourteenth 
session that a rapporteur be appointed, 
considered that Mr. Lopez’ work 
amply justified that decision. It was, 
therefore, in favor of appointing a 
rapporteur for another year to carry 
out the most urgent task suggested in 
the report and, in particular, the two 
surveys he had just mentioned. His 
delegation would be happy to have 
Mr. Lé6pez_ reappointed in _ that 
capacity. 


GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS Mr. Hotchkis 
thought that the loosening of govern- 
ment restrictions would contribute to 
greater freedom of information, But 
tightening of them would have the 
opposite effect. That was precisely 
what he feared would happen if the 
Council indulged in further attempts 
to frame conventions on freedom of 
information applicable at the interna- 
tional level. Experience showed that 
the texts drafted might serve some gov- 
ernments as a pretext for further re- 
strictions. 


A valuable recommendation con- 
tained in the report was that technical 
assistance should be extended to in- 
clude the development of independent 
domestic information enterprises, The 
most important word in that expres- 
sion was “independent,” as the desired 
goals would not be achieved if United 
Nations technical assistance were to 
result in politically or governmentally 
controlled and guided enterprises. 


The most important task was to pro- 
vide information to the people. That 
meant the development not of news 
agencies, but of local media. As the 
Secretary-General pointed out in his 
report, news agencies formed a special 
category of information enterprises, in 
that they did not serve the public di- 
rectly; their clients were the other in- 
formation media, notably the press and 
the radio. 


DETAINED JOURNALISTS After citing the 
case of William Oatis, an American 
journalist who had spent more than 
two years in a Czechoslovak jail be- 
cause he had “tried to cover the 
news,” the United States representative 
appealed, through the Council, to 


world public opinion in an effort to 
prevail upon the Chinese communist 
regime to release from its custody the 
journalists and other American citizens 
held in Chinese communist jails or 
otherwise prevented from _ leaving 
China. He was serving notice that the 
United States would keep the issue 
alive in appropriate organs of the 
United Nations and wherever else it 
might prove helpful in securing the 
release of those innocent people, vic- 
tims of the foes of truth and freedom. 


NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE Several represen- 
tatives spoke of the situation of the 
press in their own countries, stressing 
the newsprint shortage as one of the 
main handicaps against further ex- 
pansion. Thus, S. N. Mishra, of India, 
said the outstanding fact of the press 
in his country was the multiplication 
of newspapers after independence. 
Nevertheless, circulations were still 
lower there than in any progressive 
country. Mr. Mishra pointed out that 
the total number of newspapers, in- 
cluding dailies and weeklies, was less 
than four million copies, or approxi- 
mately equal to the circulation of the 
London Daily Express. Six copies per 
thousand inhabitants were published, 
as against 596 per thousand in the 
United Kingdom, and 354 per thou- 
sand in the United States. One of the 
reasons for that was the lack of news- 
print. While the situation had im- 
proved slightly in that respect, the 
number of readers had certainly not 
reached a peak. 

India hoped that the Council would 
take the steps necessary for the estab- 
lishment of newsprint purchase coop- 


THE UNITED STATES representative, Preston 
Hotchkis, chats with R. R. Saksena, of India. 
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eratives, as the Secretary-General had 
recommended. 


On the national level, the develop- 
ment of the press and of the Indian 
language news agencies could be con- 
siderably speeded up if India could be 
provided with technical assistance. The 
award — of the fellowships to Indian 
correspondents would enable them to 
receive training with one of the large 
world agencies. Mr. Mishra felt that 
the Secretary-General’s report correct- 
ly emphasized the importance of train- 
ing personnel and contained some very 
useful suggestions on the subject, 
which had tremendous possibilities. 
India, which was not at present able 
to manufacture printing and compos- 
ing machinery, would also be very in- 
terested in obtaining technical assist- 
ance to establish that kind of industry. 


AN OBJECTIVE SURVEY The United King- 
dom, said C. A. G. Meade, believed 
the Rapporteur’s 

objective survey of 

the situation was to 

be commended. Mr, 

Lopez had _ been 

criticized, but 

should not be 

blamed’ for using 

information sent to 

him by non-govern- 

mental organiza- 

tions. Only seven- 

teen governments 

offered him com- 

ments and suggestions, of which only 
three were members of the Council, so 
that he had scarcely any sources of 
information other than those which he 
had used. Those governments which 
had not sent information had no rea- 
son to complain if the reports did not 
reflect their point of view. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the report was the analysis of the rea- 
sons for the success or failure of pre- 
vious United Nations efforts in the 
field. Mr, Lopez had contrasted the 
views of those countries claiming the 
maximum freedom of information with 
those of the countries which insisted 
on the responsibilities and duties of in- 
formation enterprises. The views of 
the United Kingdom on that question 
were well known. Freedom of speech 
and expression had been for centuries 
an essential characteristic of the way 
of life of the people of the United 
Kingdom. The only limits were those 
relating to libel, copyright, sedition and 
obscene publications, but those did not 
in any way adversely affect the rights 
of journalists to collect and publish ac- 
curate news and to express their opin- 
ion of the facts. Journalists’ lack of 
responsibility was much less dangerous 
than any measure imposing a general 
restraint on the publication of news. 
As Mr. Lopez had stated in the report, 
too much insistence on responsibility 
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could lead to the negation of freedom 
itself. 


RADIO JAMMING Mr. Meade was sur- 
prised that the report contained no 
reference to the jamming of radio 
broadcasts. Unfortunately certain gov- 
ernments continued to jam or to at- 
tempt to jam all radio broadcasts from 
foreign countries liable to be received 
and understood by the population of 
the country. Their only object was to 
kill freedom of information at home 
while exploiting it abroad, if necessary 
to the point of abuse. 


Emphasis had rightly been placed 
on the importance of high standards 
of competence and ethics for informa- 
tion personnel, The possibility of draw- 
ing up an international code of ethics 
had been discussed and it appeared 


generally agreed that the question 
should be settled by members of the 
profession themselves. Any govern- 
mental interference could only lead to 
loss of freedom of information. 


The United Kingdom did not consider 
it desirable to proceed with a general 
convention. Experience in the last few 
years had shown that it was very dif- 
ficult to find a formula to define per- 
missible restrictions on freedom of in- 
formation without leaving the door 
open to abuse. Even the formula sug- 
gested by Mr. Lopez was open to ob- 
jection since the concept of national 
security could be interpreted in widely 
different ways in different countries. 
Little good could be anticipated from 
a convention such as that on the inter- 
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Report Based On Eight Main Principles 


HE Council at its fourteenth ses- 

sion, had in 1952 appointed Mr. 
Salvador P. Lépez, of the Philippines 
to serve for one year in his personal 
capacity as a Special Rapporteur on 
Freedom of Information. 

The specific task assigned to Mr. 
Lopez was to prepare, in cooperation 
with the Secretary-General, the spe- 
cialized agencies, and the professional 
organizations concerned, “a substan- 
tive report covering major contempor- 
ary problems and developments in 
freedom of information, together with 
recommendations regarding practical 
action which might be taken by the 
Council to surmount those obstacles 
to the fuller enjoyment of freedom of 
information which can be surmounted 
at the present time.” 


Mr. Lépez submitted his report to 
the Council at its last session, but the 
Council adjourned consideration until 
its current session. The principles on 
which Mr. Lopez’s report was based 
were in his own words: (1) a free so- 
ciety could use freedom without de- 
stroying it and without being destroyed 
by it; (2) restrictions on liberty in 
general and on freedom of information 
in particular must be distrusted, except 
such as were essential to the preserva- 
tion of freedom; (3) the information 
profession had the means and the 
capacity to raise the standards of con- 
duct of its members, thus forestalling 
corrective measures by governments; 
(4) in order to promote freedom of 


information there were certain mat- 
ters on which governments alone were 
competent to act—in such matters the 
profession should encourage instead 
of resist governmental or intergovern- 
mental action; (5) measures to pro- 
mote freedom of information must go 
beyond ensuring the right of journal- 
ists to impart information so as to en- 
sure the equal right of the public to 
receive accurate information; (6) while 
countries with highly developed infor- 
mation media were properly inter- 
ested in the untrammelled rights of 
their correspondents to gather and 
publish news, the under-developed 
countries were no less justifiably con- 
cerned about the responsible exercise 
of that right by correspondents and 
measures to increase information fa- 
cilities for their own peoples; (7) the 
world could no more live in peace, 
half well-informed and half ill-in- 
formed, than half well-fed and half 
ill-fed; (8) any easing of tension or 
any general peaceful settlement in the 
world would require the relaxation of 
the use of the spoken or printed word 
as a weapon of hostile propaganda. 
One of Mr. Lopez’s major recom- 
mendations was that a Rapporteur on 
Freedom of Information be appointed 
for 1954, one of whose tasks would 
be the preparation, 
with the Secretary-General, of a work- 
ing paper on all such questions con- 
cerning the proposed draft Declara- 
tion on Freedom of Information. 


in cooperation 








A GENERAL VIEW of the ninth session of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, where representatives from twenty-four European 
countries gathered at the Palais des Nations in Geneva. On the opening day statements were made by the Chairman, Joseph Ullrich of Czechoslo- 
vakia; Executive Secretary Gunnar Myrdal; and Guillaume Georges-Picot, Assistant Secretary-Genéral in charge of Economic and Social Affairs. 


Advancing Economic Cooperation 


on an All-European Scale 


An Appraisal of the Positive Results 
of ECE’s Ninth Session 


By GUNNAR MYRDAL 
Executive Secretary, Economic Commission for Europe 


In the following appraisal of the ninth session of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, the Executive Secretary finds that the scope of the Com- 


mission’s work has widened after years of frustration and that its responsibilities 


have been substantially increased: the Commission at last has become a body for 
day-to-day economic cooperation on an all-European scale in many fields. 


HE United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe’s ninth 
session, held in Geneva in March, 


achieved positive results in the further 
strengthening of all-European eco- 
nomic cooperation. 
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During the two and a half weeks 
of discussion and negotiation, high 
governmental officials of western and 
eastern European countries and the 
United States reviewed the work done 
during the past year in such fields as 


coal, electric power, housing, steel, 
timber, trade, and transport and con- 
sidered new efforts to be made in the 
framework of the United Nations re- 
gional Commission. 

It is not without significance that 
three of the unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions were submitted jointly: by 
Denmark and the Soviet Union—on 
agriculture; by Czechoslovakia and 
Belgium—on trade; and by the Soviet 
Union and the United Kingdom—on 
inter-regional co-operation in matters 
of trade. 


ALL-EUROPEAN COOPERATION Also, this 
year’s statements on the economic 
situation in Europe were in tones so 
measured as to place them on a level 
far above previous public debates on 
this controversial theme. The Leit- 
motif of the discussion was that ex- 
panded trade and intensified exchanges 
of information and technical experi- 
ence on an all-European basis could 
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contribute substantially to the develop- 
ment of the European economy and to 
higher living standards in all European 
countries. 


The validity of these ideas—of two- 
way flows of goods and knowledge as 
“natural” forms of economic coopera- 
tion for mutual advantage—had been 
proved over the past year when the 
operational work of the EcE Commit- 
tees was both intensified and broad- 
ened—for example, in electric power, 
housing, timber and transport — for 
1953 had seen the gradual changing 
of EcE from a body for day-to-day 
economic cooperation, predominantly 
among “western” countries, to one ful- 
filling at last that function on an all- 
European scale in many fields. The 
success of this experience, coupled 
with the very real needs of the econ- 
omies of western and eastern Euro- 
pean countries, doubtless explains why 
new projects of far-reaching impor- 
tance were agreed to by the govern- 
ments at the session. 


AGRICULTURAL DEADLOCK BROKEN One of 
the most significant of these broke a 
four-year-old east-west deadlock over a 
program of work in agriculture. In 
effect, the governments agreed to con- 
vening the long-dormant ECE Commit- 
tee on Agricultural. Problems. They 
instructed it to examine supply and 
consumption trends and the market 
outlook for agricultural and food prod- 
ucts, to work to develop trade by con- 
sidering concrete questions of trade in 
agricultural products, and to provide 
a channel for the exchange of techni- 
cal information and experience on agri- 
culture in so far as this is required as 
a supplement to existing arrangements. 
The Food and Agiculture Organiza- 
tion cooperates closely withe ECE in 
its work on agricultural problems. 


The aim of the new work is by con- 
certed efforts of governments to in- 
crease productivity in agriculture and 
raise the consumption of agricultural 
products, through rational patterns of 
production and trade, while reducing 
their costs where reasonably possible. 
The Agricultural Committee is to con- 
vene on June 21. 


EXPANSION OF TRADE Every one of the 
25 governments represented at the ses- 
sion attached great importance to the 
expansion of trade between all the 
countries of Europe. They unanimous- 
ly welcomed my action in this field 
over the past year and approved the 
convening of a second consultation of 
experts on east-west trade on April 20. 


Further, the Commission invited the 
Executive Secretary to consult govern- 
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ments, in the light of the forthcoming 
consultation, to ascertain by June 30 
their opinion on convening during 
1954 the EcE Committee on the De- 
velopment of Trade. This decision also 
indicates a possible work program for 
the Committee, including efforts to re- 
move obstacles—of an economic, ad- 
ministrative or trade policy character 
—to foreign trade and to promote the 
conclusion of long-term and multi- 
lateral trade and payments arrange- 
ments. 





To help governments in their efforts 
to expand trade between Europe and 
other regions, the Commission also 
adopted a resolution referring to the 
Economic and Social Council the ques- 
tion of organizing, under the auspices 
of the regional economic commissions, 
consultations between trade experts 
from Europe and from countries par- 
ticipating in the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East, on the 
one hand, and between trade experts 
from Europe and from countries par- 
ticipating in the work of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, on the 
other hand. These consultations would 
be modeled on the East-West Trade 
Consultation in Geneva, which gov- 
ernments felt had given positive re- 
sults. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE In a section of the 
annual Survey, as well as in other 
studies, the secretariat has examined 
the special problems of reducing the 
widening gap between very low living 
standards in southern European coun- 
tries and relatively high standards in 
many other parts of Europe. The 
secretariat has stressed that in the most 
poverty-stricken and illiterate districts 
of southern Europe the peasants are 
not poor because they are inefficient, 
but inefficient because they are poor. 
And it has repeatedly stated that the 
problem of development in southern 
Europe is part and parcel of the prob- 
lem of economic integration in western 
Europe—indeed that the economic de- 
velopment of the countries of southern 
Europe is of essential importance to 
the expansion of the economy of 
Europe as a whole. 


The Commission, after debating the 
question, adopted with no opposing 
votes a joint resolution of Greece, 
Italy, Turkey and Yugoslavia which 
underlines the necessity of giving 
urgent attention to the solution of the 
development problems of those coun- 
tries and envisages further efforts in 
the United Nations EcE framework to 
promote economic development in 
southern Europe. 


This resolution requests the Execu- 
tive Secretary to set up and collaborate 
in the work of a special group of ex- 
perts to be nominated by the four 
southern countries (who would have 
recourse to such other experts as they 
may wish) to study further the prob- 
lems concerned and draw up recom- 
mendations on the economic develop- 
ment of those countries which were 
designed to raise living standards in 
them and promote the expansion of 
the European economy as a whole. 
They are also to explore specific possi- 
bilities for development action in pro- 
duction and foreign trade, and the 
financing thereof, and to report to the 
Commission’s next session, 


DIVERGENCIES Two divergencies of 
views during the session should be 
noted. Eastern European countries 
pressed for the inclusion of experts 
from the People’s Republic of China in 
an eventual trade consultation between 
Europe and Asia and the Far East. 
But the resolution adopted has the ef- 
fect of limiting the consultation to ex- 
perts from countries participating in 
the work of the regional commissions. 

All the eastern European delegations 
supported a Polish proposal that the 
Commission invite representatives of 
the German Democratic Republic and 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
to participate in the work of the Com- 
mission itself, until a united Germany 
was established. Representatives of 
various western countries opposed the 
Polish proposal. It was unanimously 
agreed that a vote on the proposal 
would not take place at the session. 
Experts from the Eastern Zone and 
the Western Zones of Germany partici- 
pate in the work of the EcE subsidiary 
bodies under article 10 of the Com- 
mission’s terms of reference. 


ROAD TRANSPORT A particularly in- 
teresting event during the session was 
the signing, by eleven European gov- 
ernments, of a “General Agreement on 
Economic Regulations for Interna- 
tional Road Transport.” The agree- 
ment was negotiated in the ECE Road 
Transport Sub-Committee, whose 
Chairman, K. Vonk, of the Nether- 
lands, said it constituted a first step 
in international legislation for im- 
proved commercial road transport in 
Europe. 


The Commission, after years of frus- 
tration, appears now to be in a position 
to serve as a most useful instrument 
for all-European economic coopera- 
tion. The scope of its work has un- 
doubtedly widened, and its responsi- 
bilities have been substantially in- 
creased. 
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Human Rights Commission 


Ends Session 


Resolutions Approve Studies of Discrimination in Education and 


in Employment and Occupation; Further Consideration of 


term “Minority” to be Made; Proposed Surveys 


on Self-Determination 


ECOMMENDATIONS on the re- 

port of the most recent session 
of the Subcommission on the Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities and on the right of 
peoples and nations to self-determina- 
tion were among resolutions adopted 
during the last two weeks of the tenth 
session of the Commission on Human 
Rights which ended on April 16 at 
Headquarters. 

The session was marked by the 
completion, so far as the Commission 
is concerned at this time, of the two 
draft covenants on civil and political 
rights and on economic, social and 
cultural rights, and their measures of 
implementation (see BULLETIN, vol. 


XVI, nos. 7 and 8). The covenants 
had been in preparation since 1947. 
They will be considered next by the 
Economic and Social Council and later 
by the General Assembly. 

The Commission has recommended 
that its next session be held in Geneva. 
On that agenda will be a proposal by 
Uruguay for the appointment of a 
High Commissioner for Human Rights 
and three proposals by the United 
States for future action and studies 
relating to wider observance and re- 
spect for fundamental human rights. 
Both these, together with many other 
matters or items had to be deferred 
from consideration at this session for 
lack of time. 


Discrimination, Minorities 


By a resolution of August 3, 1953, 
the Economic and Social Council re- 
quested the Subcommission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities at its sixth session: 

(a) to undertake further considera- 
tion, in the light of the discussions in 
the Commission on Human Rights and 
in the Council, of the general work 
program developed by the Subcommis- 
sion at its fifth session and amended 
and approved by the Commission on 
Human Rights at its ninth session; 

(b) to consider, as regards proposed 
studies of discrimination, which of the 
studies should be undertaken by spe- 
cialized agencies or other bodies con- 
cerned and which directly by the Sub- 
commission in collaboration with the 
Secretary-General; 

(c) to formulate specific proposals, 
including procedures to be followed, 
for the carrying out of studies of dis- 
crimination, indicating which studies 
should be undertaken immediately; 

(d) to continue its work regarding 
the protection of minorities’ rights; and 

(e) to report the above matters to 
the tenth session of the Commission 
on Human Rights. 
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Main features of the Subcommis- 
sion’s report were proposals for specific 
studies of discrimination in education 
and in employment and occupation; a 
suggestion that the General Assembly 
be asked to reconsider its resolution 
denying payment to rapporteurs of 
United Nations organs; an outline of 
a study of the present position of 
minorities throughout the world and 
proposed preliminary studies of dis- 
crimination in political rights, religious 
practices and emigration, immigration 
and travel. (See BULLETIN, vol. XVI, 
no. 4, Section 1). 

Several members of the Commission 
expressed the view that the Subcom- 
mission had attacked the problems as- 
signed to it in a serious and business- 
like manner, that its discussions had 
been on a high technical level and that 
it had produced a report containing 
many constructive proposals. The pro- 
posed for a study of minorities’ prob- 
lems was, however, rejected. 


MINORITIES The Subcommission pro- 
posed that a study of the present posi- 
tion of minorities throughout the world 
be made by an expert, appointed by 
the Council, who would present an 


The Commission has elected Philip 
Halpern, of the United States, and 
Arcot Krishnaswami, of India, as 
members of the Subcommission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities. 

The new members were elected to 
fill vacancies. Members are elected in 
their personal capacity subject to con- 
sent by their governments. Judge Hal- 
pern was nominated by the United 
States and Mr. Krishnaswami by 


Egypt. 


interim report at the Subcommission’s 
seventh session and complete the study 
at least six weeks before the opening 
of its eighth session. In the Commis- 
sion, there was opposition both to the 
type of study suggested, and to the 
view that the study should be entrusted 
to an expert. 

The Subcommission’s resolution was 
criticized as paradoxical: on the one 
hand, it contained a very limited and 
tentative definition of the term “minor- 
ity,” indicating that the Subcommission 
might not itself know what a minority 
is; on the other hand, it called for an 
expert to study certain aspects of mi- 
norities, without any criterion to guide 
the selective character of the study. 
The Subcommission’s decision, “that 
no further work on the problem of 
definition can serve any useful purpose 
at present,” was regretted in particular 
by some members who felt that they 
could not possibly agree with this point 
of view as they considered the prepara- 
tion of a definition of the term “minor- 
ity” to be one of the Subcommission’s 
main responsibilities. 

In defense of the Subcommission’s 
decision, it was pointed out that al- 
though that body had twice, at earlier 
sessions, adopted a definition of the 
term “minority” and submitted it to 
the Commission, the Commission had 
not accepted either attempts and in do- 
ing so had given no guidance as to 
changes it wished to see. Further, the 
Subcommission had not completely 
abandoned all attempts to define the 
term “minority,” but had come to the 
conclusion that a definition could only 
be formulated after a comprehensive 
study had been completed. Hence, it 
had adopted a tentative definition for 
the purposes of the study, and had 
only postponed further work on the 
definition unti] more precise data were 
available. 


PRACTICAL The Subcommission had 
considered that its task was not the 
academic exercise of making a defini- 
tion merely for the sake of having one, 
but the practical work of formulating 
recommendations concerning the pro- 
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tection of minorities who were actu- 
ally in need of protection. The Com- 
mission itself, in adopting Article 25 
of the draft international covenant on 
civil and political rights, had recog- 
nized that it was possible to recom- 
mend special measures for the protec- 
tion of minorities without first agree- 
ing upon an exact definition of that 
term. Finally, it was stated that al- 
though it was difficult to arrive at a 
universally applicable legal definition 
of the term “minority,” in practice the 
meaning of the term was generally 
understood. 


OBJECTIONS TO TYPE OF STUDY The main 
objections to the type of study en- 
visaged related to its selective charac- 
ter. Some members found it hard to 
see how such a study, dealing with 
every minority in need of special meas- 
ures of protection, could be made, par- 
ticularly in the absence of any criter- 
ion by which to judge why some 
minorities might need special protec- 
tion and others might not. Others con- 
sidered that such an enquiry into local 
conditions as the Subcommission ap- 
parently had in mind, purporting as it 
did to pass judgment on governmental 
action, was contrary to the Charter. 
On thé other hand, some members 
were reluctant to disapprove any fur- 
ther study of the problem of minorities 
which might throw light upon so com- 
plex and difficult a subject. 

The proposal that an expert be ap- 
pointed to carry out the selective study 
on behalf of the Subcommission was 
criticized on the ground that it at- 
tempted to introduce a new procedure 
into United Nations work, contrary to 
the accepted practice of entrusting 
studies either to members of the organ 
concerned or to the Secretariat; that 
no expert could possibly achieve the 
desired results; and that the Subcom- 
mission seemed to be evading one of 
its main responsibilities in requesting 
that an outside expert be called upon 
to do its work. 

Should the proposal for the appoint- 
ment of an independent expert be re- 
jected, the Subcommission would still 
have recourse to other methods to im- 
plement its resolution. In fact, the Sub- 
commission had already foreseen such 
a possibility and had provided against 
it by requesting the Secretary-General, 
pending the appointment of the expert, 
to assemble, in collaboration with the 
specialized agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations, relevant material 
for the selective study, including his- 
torical and geographical material. 

A joint draft resolution was pro- 
posed by Chile, China, Egypt, India 
and Pakistan. It noted the resolution 
of the Subcommission outlining the 
procedure for making the study but 
requested the Subcommission to give 
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further study to the whole question, 
including the definition of the term 
minority. The Subcommission was 
asked to report to the next session of 
the Commission and present any rec- 
ommendations it could make on the 
application of special measures for the 
protection of minorities. The joint 
draft resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 10 to 6, with 1 abstention. 


EDUCATION The detailed study on dis- 
crimination in education was approved 
with minor amendments. The study is 
to be carried out in three phases, on a 
global basis, by Charles D. Ammoun, 
one of the Subcommission’s members, 
as special rapporteur. A United States 
proposal to add to the sources of ma- 
terial to be collected, analyzed and 
verified the “writings of recognized 
experts” was approved. The Commis- 
sion requested the Secretary-General 
to forward to governments concerned 
all requests for information or for 
comments which may be made by the 
special rapporteur, 

A paragraph in another Subcommis- 
sion resolution requested the special 
rapporteur to report on any facts that 
might come to his attention relevant 
to the question of the general trend 
and development of legislation and 
practices with regard to teaching mi- 
norities’ languages, teaching cultural 
heritage of minorities in general and 
teaching in minorities’ languages. The 
United States proposed to delete that 
request, particularly in view of the 
fact that the term “minority” had not 
yet been defined. Members supporting 
this proposal also considered it would 
be a mistake to overburden the special 
rapporteur by asking him to give par- 
ticular attention to problems of mi- 
norities. 

Others asserted that in fact the 
study of discrimination in education 
could not fail to lead to the examina- 
tion of questions connected with the 
minorities problem. The special rap- 
porteur was bound to be confronted, 
in the course of his study, with in- 
stances of discrimination against mi- 
norities in the use of their own lan- 
guages and cultural resources in edu- 
cation. The special rapporteur was not 
being asked to give special attention to 
these problems but only to report such 
facts relating thereto which might 
come to his notice in the course of his 
study. The experience of the League 
of Nations, which had found it impos- 
sible to deal in different ways with the 
two problems of prevention of dis- 
crimination and protection of minori- 
ties was cited; and it was pointed out 
that the special rapporteur himself had 
not objected to undertaking the addi- 
tiona] task, 

The United States proposal was re- 
jected. 


The resolution as a whole was 
adopted by a vote of 11 to 4, with 2 
abstentions. 


EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATION The Sub- 
commission had unanimously con- 
sidered that the preparatory study of 
discriminatory practices in employ- 
ment and occupation should be under- 
taken by the International Labor Or- 
ganization, a task for which the or- 
ganization had previously declared it- 
self willing. It was hoped that the re- 
port, which should follow the general 
principles adopted to guide the special 
rapporteur on discrimination in educa- 
tion, would be ready for the Subcom- 
mission’s consideration at its next ses- 
sion. The Subcommission had been 
assured of the cooperation of the 
United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization, the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the World Federation 
of Trade Unions and the World Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions. 

A United States proposal recom- 
mended that the Council approve the 
proposed study and extend an invita- 
tion to the ILO to undertake it. It also 
stated that the Secretary-General, 
other specialized agencies and non- 
governmenal organizations be invited 
by the Council to place at the disposal 
of the ILo material available to them 
relating to discrimination in employ- 
ment and occupation. 

A proposal by Uruguay, specifically 
stating that the study should be car- 
ried out also in non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, was later revised to read “on 
a global basis in accordance with ar- 
ticle 2, paragraph 2 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights,” and 
as such approved. 

A Polish draft amendment would 
have the Economic and Social Council 
approve the resolution concerning the 
order in which the Subcommission 
proposed to study the question, Under 
this amendment, the International La- 
bor Organization would undertake 
“with the collaboration of the Secre- 
tary-General, a preparatory study of 
the question . . . and submit that study 
to the Secretary-General.” This pro- 
posal was rejected. 

The United States proposals were 
approved and the resolution as a 
whole adopted by 11 to 3, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 

The resolution recognizes that the 
study of discrimination in the field of 
employment falls within the scope of 
the ILo and should accordingly be un- 
dertaken by it, and notes that the gov- 
erning body of the ILo has already 
been informed of the views of the Sub- 
commission regarding the scope of 
such a study. 


RAPPORTEURS According to a resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly, the 
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assignment of a rapporteur in any body 
of the United Nations is an honorary 
and non-paid one. The Subcommission 
regretted that this resolution be recon- 
sidered in order to be able to assign to 
a special rapporteur the preparation of 
a study to be undertaken in 1955. 

The study for 1955 would be 
selected from three topics which in- 
clude studies of discrimination in the 
matter of political rights mentioned in 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, religious rights and practices, 
and emigration, immigration and travel. 

While the Subcommission would 
make full use of specia'ized agencies 
and the Secretariat in making studies, 
its members felt that there were some 
subjects which, on account of their 
special nature, are not directly related 
to the work of any specialized agency 
and require, even at the preliminary 
stage, a definition which holds or may 
hold political implications and affect 
a sovereign state and which the Sec- 
retariat could not be asked to under- 
take. In such cases, the Subcommission 
felt that the degree of responsibility 
and amount of time demanded could 
not be asked without appropriate re- 
muneration. 

The Subcommission proposed that 
the Commission make two requests to 
the Council: first, to ask the General 


Assembly to reconsider its resolution 
against paying rapporteurs; and, sec- 
ond, to recommend that specific budg- 
etary provision be made for the en- 
suing year for the payment of a rap- 
porteur for the conduct of a study to 


be selected at the Subcommission’s 
next session. 

The Subcommission also requested 
the Commission to study means where- 
by execution of the Subcommission’s 
resolutions relating to its normal work 
program could be expedited. For ex- 
ample, in order to avoid delay, the 
Subcommission suggested that the 
Commission should consider whether, 
ia certain cases, the Subcommission 
might report directly to the Economic 
and Social Council. 

No formal decision was taken on the 
latter question as it was felt that the 
necessity for such action had not yet 
arisen. 

The Subcommission’s proposals to 
make use of special rapporteurs or in- 
dependent experts to prepare prelimi- 
nary studies, and to pay them, were 
criticized as an important departure 
from the methods followed before. 
Other assertions were that the Subcom- 
mission, which was composed of ex- 
perts, seemed to be shifting its re- 
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sponsibilites onto other experts. The 
suggested procedure might eventually 
result in considerable cost to the 
United Nations, as other bodies would 
no doubt wish to employ the same sys- 
tem. Furthermore, the general rule on 
the non-payment of honoraria to rap- 
porteurs of United Nations bodies had 
been laid down by the General As- 
sembly. 

In support of the Subcommission’s 
proposals it was argued that the Sub- 
commission had only envisaged the use 
of special rapporteurs or experts in 
certain cases where it considered such 
a procedure absolutely necessary; that 
the Subcommission, having only twelve 
members, could not be expected to in- 
clude persons with the necessary time 
and qualifications to undertake all the 
highly specialized studies entrusted to 
it; and that it was in no way improper 
for the Subcommission to ask for ex- 
ceptions to be made to the general 
principle which the General Assembly 
had adopted in cases where remunera- 
tion was necessary if the Subcommis- 
sion was to accomplish its task. 

The Commission decided to draw 
the attention of the Council to the 
fact that, besides the studies relating 
to discrimination in education and em- 
ployment and occupation, and another 
study which the Subcommission is re- 
quested to undertake, the Subcommis- 
sion is planning to undertake in 1955 
one of the studies on discrimination 
mentioned in its future program of 
work in the field of prevention of dis- 
crimination, and that the Subcommis- 
sion would presumably wish to appoint 
a special rapporteur to do the prelimi- 
nary work in connection with the 
study; and to request the Council to 
transmit to the General Assembly a 
resolution of the Subcommission en- 
titled “Measures to expedite the work 
of the Subcommission” and to invite 
its attention to the request contained 
in Operative paragraphs 3 and 4 there- 
of (which refer to payment of rap- 
porteurs). 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES The Subcommis- 
sion had decided to appoint three of 
its members to make preliminary 
studies in consultation with the Secre- 
tary-General, in three fields of dis- 
crimination: Hernan Santa Cruz on 
the exercise of political rights pro- 
claimed in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights; Philip Halpern on 
religious rights and practices; José 
Inglés on emigration, immigration and 
travel. At its next session the Subcom- 
mission would decide on the basis of 
their reports which studies should be 
pursued in 1955, 


A United States draft resolution, 
later withdrawn, called on the Com- 
mission to note the resolution of the 
Subcommission, to approve its work, 
subject to certain modifications, and to 
recommend that the study of discrim- 
ination in the matter of religious rights 
and practices be undertaken as 
promptly as possible. Some members 
felt that this proposal would hinder 
rather than advance the work of the 
Subcommission and that if any study 
should be given priority it should be 
that of discrimination in political rights. 
The Commission resolved to draw the 
Subcommission’s attention to the ob- 
servations made on the plan for stud- 
ies and to the debate on the United 
States proposal. 


MINORITIES A _ resolution on future 
work in the protection of minorities 
approved a decision of the Subcom- 
mission to include consideration of 
matters dealt with in draft resolutions 
adopted at its fourth session entitled 
“Interim measures to be taken for the 
protection of minorities” and in the 
portion of the draft resolution of its 
fifth session entitled “Abolition of 
Discriminatory Measures” which re- 
ferred to taking effective measures for 
protection of minorities. 


COLLABORATION A resolution of the 
Subcommission, citing the diversity 
and complexity of social conditions 
which give rise to discrimination and 
minority problems and the advantages 
to be gained from the experience of 
the specialized agencies, proposed in- 
viting UNESCO and other specialized 
agencies, through the appropriate 
channels, to give special attention to 
the Subcommission’s program of work 
when selecting fields and subjects for 
research. 

The Commission approved a resolu- 
tion requesting the Council to extend 
such an invitation and to authorize the 
Secretary-Genera] to provide direct 
means of contact between the Subcom- 
mission and specialized agencies un- 
der certain conditions. 


DURATION OF SESSIONS On the length 
of future sessions of the Subcommis- 
sion, the Commission considering that 
the prevention of discrimination and 
protection of minorities is of funda- 
mental importance to the efforts of the 
United Nations to promote the effec- 
tive observance of human rights, and 
bearing in mind the necessity of allow- 
ing the Subcommission more time 
properly to study the important prob- 
lems entrusted to it, requested the 
Council to authorize the Subcommis- 
sion to hold yearly sessions of up to 
six weeks’ duration. 
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Right of People and Nations 
to Self-Determination 


HE General Assembly last Novem- 

ber requested the Commission to 
give due priority at its tenth session to 
the preparation of recommendations 
concerning international respect for 
the right of peoples and nations to self- 
determination. 

A joint draft resolution by Chile, 
China, Egypt, India, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines and Uruguay proposed that the 
Commission should recommend that 
the Council transmit two draft resolu- 
tions to the General Assembly for con- 
sideration and adoption. It was further 
proposed that the Commission should 
decide that the item on self-determina- 
tion be retained on the agenda of its 
next session. 


SURVEYS One draft resolution contained 
a proposal that the General Assembly 


establish a commission to conduct a 
full survey of the status of the right 
of peoples and nations to permanent 
sovereignty over their natural wealth 
and resources and to make recommen- 
dations, where necessary, for the 
strengthening of that right. The Re- 
gional Economic Commissions and the 
specialized agencies were to cooperate 
with the Commission in its task. The 
Commission was to report to the twen- 
tieth session of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, in 1955. 


The other draft resolution proposed 
that the Assembly establish a commis- 
sion consisting of representatives of 
governments. Its terms of reference 
would be: (1) to examine any situa- 
tion resulting from alleged denial or 


inadequate realization of the right of 
self-determination which fell within 
the scope of Article 14 of the Charter 
and to which the Commission’s atten- 
tion was drawn by any ten Members 
of the United Nations (Article 14 pro- 
vides that unless the matter is before 
the Security Council, the Assembly 
may recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situation 
which it deems likely to impair the 
general welfare or friendly relations 
among nations); (2) to provide its 
good offices for the peaceful rectifica- 
tion of any situation it was required 
to examine; (3) to report the facts 
with appropriate recommendations to 
the General Assembly, if within six 
months no adjustment of the situation 
could be effected to the satisfaction of 
the parties concerned. 

The joint draft resolution, together 
with the two draft resolutions annexed 
thereto, was adopted by a vote of 11 
to 6, with no abstentions. 





South Africa Maintains Stand On South-West Africa 


FURTHER exchange of letters 

between the Union of South 
Africa and a United Nations com- 
mittee has indicated that the Union 
Government has not changed its seven- 
year-old stand concerning the interna- 
tional status of South-West Africa. 


Several weeks ago the seven-member 
committee, established by the General 
Assembly at its last session, called on 
South Africa—which administers the 
mandated territory—to resume nego- 
tiations with the Committee on the 
question of South-West Africa, and 
to submit by May 20 of each year an 
annual report to the United Nations 
on the administration of the territory. 
[May 20 was the date by which infor- 
mation had to be submitted to the 
League of Nations on mandated terri- 
tories listed under Category “C,” the 
most undeveloped category, under 
which South-West Africa was clas- 
sified. ] 


The Committee also expressed its 
readiness to resume negotiations with 
the Union Government with a view to 
fully implementing the advisory opin- 
ion of the International Court of Jus- 
tice concerning South-West Africa. 
Amongst other things, the Court in 
June 1950 stated in an advisory 
opinion that the Union Govern- 
ment continues to have internation- 
al obligations regarding the territory 
and that the function of supervising 
the Union’s administration should be 
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exercised by the United Nations, to 
which petitions and reports should be 
submitted. 


UNION’S REPLY Replying to the Com- 
mittee’s letter on March 25 the Union 
Government once more maintained 
that the mandate concerning the for- 
mer German colony has lapsed and 
that, while continuing to administer 
the territory in the spirit of the trust 
it originally accepted, South Africa has 
“no other international commitments 
as a result of the demise of the League 
of Nations.” The Union Government 
stated, however, that in order to find 
a solution which would remove the 
question from the United Nations, it 
was prepared to enter into an arrange- 
ment with the three remaining Allied 
and Associated Powers—France, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

South Africa then expressed doubts 
as to whether there was hope that new 
negotiations within the scope of the 
Committee’s terms of reference would 
lead to “any positive results.” 

The Union Government’s letter 
added: “Your letter also refers to the 
submission of reports on the Adminis- 
tration of the territory of South-West 
Africa and petitions from individuals 
or groups of the population of the 
territory. The Union Government has 
never recognized any obligation to 
submit reports and petitions to any 


international body since the demise of 
the League of Nations.” 


COMMITTEE'S ACTION On April 21 the 
Committee released the text of its 
reply to the Union Government's com- 
munication. In this the Committee 
stated that it could only interpret the 
South African letter, and South Af- 
rica’s “failure to appoint a representa- 
tive to confer with the Committee, as 
a refusal on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to 
cooperate, for the present, with the 
Committee in regard to the resumption 
of negotiations.” 

Nevertheless, the Committee ex- 
pressed its readiness to continue nego- 
tiations, should the Union Government 
be willing. 

The letter also stated that the Com- 
mittee had decided, on April 1, to 
apply, in the examination of reports 
and petitions relating to South-West 
Africa, the Alternate Procedure of the 
Committee’s Provisional Rules of Pro- 
cedure. This provides inter alia in Rule 
22 that “if no annual report on South- 
West Africa has been received by May 
20 of each year, the Committee shall 
examine . . . such information and 
documentation as may be available in 
respect of the territory of South-West 
Africa, and which the Committee may 
declare necessary and useful.” 

The Committee is composed of 
the representatives of Brazil, Mexi- 
co, Norway, Pakistan, Syria, Thailand 
and Uruguay. Thanat Khoman, of 
Thailand, is the Chairman. 
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Role of United Nations 
In the Work for Peace 


lts Part—and His Own— 
Discussed by Secretary- 
General in Address 


HE role of the United Nations and 

of its Secretary-General in the work 
of building toward a _ permanently 
peaceful world was discussed by Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold in an 
address before a luncheon of the Na- 
tional Press Club at Washington, 
D.C., on April 14. After brief intro- 
ductory remarks, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that while he knew that these 
luncheons had sometimes been the 
occasion of major statements of na- 
tional policy by visiting Foreign Min- 
isters, he, as Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, was in a different 
position from “these colleagues in in- 
ternational affairs.” 

And he continued: “I have no na- 
tional policies to explain or defend, 
whether it be on the Conference 
twelve days hence in the United Na- 
tions European Headquarters building 
in Geneva, or on developments in 
Indo-China, or on the recent hydrogen 
bomb tests. But I do have a policy, to 
explain and defend, and to talk over 
with you in an informal way. That 
policy is the policy of world organiza- 
tion. 

Coming straight to the point, let us 
pose the questions: Is world organiza- 
tion really meaningful in the policies 
of the nations today? Is it desirable? 
Is it necessary? 

My answer to the first question 
would be that world organization, as 
represented by the United Nations, is 
a good deal /ess meaningful in’ the 
policies of Member governments than 
many people thought it would be in 
1945, but that it is a good deal more 
meaningful than many people think it 
is in 1954. There was a widespead 
illusion in 1945 that the United Na- 
tions would be able to enforce peace 
and impose the settlement of political 
disputes. The Charter never said as 
much, but the illusion was fostered by 
the universal longing of people every- 
where to escape from the tragedies of 
another war. This illusion has, of 
course, been thoroughly shattered in 
the intervening years. And that, I be- 
lieve, is all to the good. 

But what of 1954? The quest for 
military security certainly seems to be 
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pursued outside the organizational 
framework of the United Nations. The 
main foreign policy debates in your 
Congress—and in the parliaments of 
other Member governments—the main 
appropriations voted and taxes im- 
posed in order to uphold the respec- 
tive national interests in world affairs 
—these do not seem on the surface 
to have much to do with world organi- 
zation. The policy of alliance, the 
policy of countervailing power—these 
dominate the attention of governments 
and peoples alike. 

This point of view can be illustrated 
in terms of dollars and cents very sim- 
ply (and similar illustrations would, of 
course, apply in other countries). The 
per capita cost of United States con- 
tributions to the budgets of the United 
Nations and all the Specialized Agen- 
cies put together is only 16 cents a 
year. Compare that to NATO or MSA, 
or even the per capita cost of running 
the local police department, and, as 
many good friends of the United Na- 
tions are fond of saying, see what a 
bargain you are getting for your 
money. But there is another side to 
that coin. Do 16 cents per head fairly 
represent the importance, or the un- 
importance, of the United Nations in 
the eyes of the Member governments? 

Of course they do not. Insofar as 
the foreign policies of governments, 
and the appropriations to implement 
such policies, are aimed at upholding 
the purposes of the Charter, thus far, 
it may with justice be said, is the 
United Nations recognized as mean- 
ingful, desirable and necessary. It 
may well be pointed out, furthermore, 
that the North Atlantic Treaty is 
drawn up in pursuance of the Charter 
and specifically recognizes its supre- 
macy; and that the burden of arma- 
ments, when it is borne for the defense 
of peace, creates the capability of up- 
holding the principal purpose of the 
United Nations. 


A FUNDAMENTAL All this may be true, 
you will say. But what is the proper 
role of the United Nations—as an or- 
ganization—if it can neither enforce 
peace nor impose a peaceful settlement 
of international disputes? I think the 


right answer to that question must be- 
gin with recognition—and acceptance 
—of one of the fundamental facts of 
life in our times. 

Granted that the United Nations 
cannot enforce peace or impose politi- 
cal settlements, there is no existing or 
conceivable alliance of nations in the 
world today that could do so either. 
Neither the Western world, nor the 
Communist world, is strong enough to 
impose its will upon the other, even if 
the Western world were more united 
than we know it is or the Communist 
world monolithic. We must learn to 
live with this fact, which means that 
the Western world and the Communist 
world must learn to live with each 
other as the only alternative to fighting 
each other in a third world war. 

And now we come to an equally 
fundamental fact of our times—the 
hydrogen bomb, Here we may have 
reached the ultimate limit of the pro- 
cess of multiplication in the destruc- 
tiveness of war that has been going 
on in this century. I think it is wise 
and right to think of the hydrogen 
bomb in this way as the logical con- 
clusion of a policy of total war in the 
age of science. To view it as an apoca- 
lyptical event heralding the end of the 
world is more conducive to panic and 
to those false leaders who rise to 
power on the wings of unreasoning 
fear. 

Certainly the hydrogen bomb has 
made millions more people understand, 
than ever understood before, that an- 
other world war is incompatible with 
the survival of civilization. Certainly 
it has brought the physical capacity 
of mankind for destruction more defi- 
nitely to the point of self-destruction. 
But let us recognize that the taking of 
human lives by the million did not 
begin with the atomic age. The 
trenches of World War I, the fire 
raids, the scorched earth and the con- 
centration camps of World War II, 
should remind us of that. And from 
the point of view of moral principle, 
who could choose between what a mass 
army, or a rain of old-fashioned 
“block-busters,” or a hydrogen bomb 
will do to living human beings? 


UNITED NATIONS ROLE Do not misunder- 
stand me. I am not for a moment 
suggesting that we should underesti- 
mate the significance of the hydrogen 
bomb, or of the atomic age of which 
it is the second, and more sinister 
manifestation. Atomic fusion, they tell 
us, unlike atomic fission, can be put 
to no constructive use. It can only de- 
stroy. But if the hydrogen bomb leads 
the governments and the peoples to 
abandon forever the course of total 
war we have been following in recent 
decades, that would be a result for 
which history would forever honor 
both the scientists who found the 
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secret and the rest of us who had sense 
enough to see the point. 

And so I return to the proper role 
of the United Nations. We live in a 
time when world organization cannot 
enforce peace or impose a political 
settlement, when no alliance can do 
it either, and when the price of a 
third world war is the suicide of civil- 
ization. With the stakes as high as 
that, most people would agree, I think, 
that the maintenance of a balance of 
power, such as we have today, is not 
good enough, though it is better than 
nothing. 

There is, furthermore, the fact of 
inter-dependence, which I have not 
touched on before. I am sure I do not 
need to defend before this audience 
the proposition that the world today 
has become inescapably inter-depend- 
ent in ways that it never was before, 
because of our technology, our indus- 
trial civilization and our communica- 
tions. But it is not always so easily 
accepted that this inter-dependence 
does not recognize any ideological or 
racial barriers. It embraces Capitalists, 
Communists and Socialists; Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews; Hindus, Mos- 
lems and Buddhists; black, brown, yel- 
low and white skins; and many more 
variations in beliefs, appearance and 
ways of life besides. A good many 
people, I am afraid, are having a diffi- 
cut time adjusting themselves to the 
fact that inter-dependence really 
means. accepting quite as much as all 
this. But, of course, it does. 

I see the United Nations, funda- 
mentally, as a positive and practical 
response to all these dilemmas of our 
civilization. The Charter is a positive 
expression of moral purpose on which 
the overwhelming majority of human 
beings can unite, an expression which 
has been given more validity today by 
the events of the past nine years than 
when it was written in 1945, The 
Organization has survived the cold 
war as a meeting place of all the 
world because of the common instinct 
of self-preservation demands it. I am 
sure that is what President Eisenhower 
means when he calls the United Na- 
tions a “sheer necessity.” 


CENTRE FOR RECONCILIATION TI see the 
proper role of the United Nations 
primarily as a centre for reconciliation 
and as an instrument of realistic con- 
struction for that permanently peace- 
ful world which is now, for the first 
time, physically and psychologically 
within the bounds of the attainable. 

Reconciliation is often a slow pro- 
cess. We all know it may take as much 
as a generation, or even two or three, 
to bring strongly opposed factions into 
some degree of genuine understanding, 
or, at least, of reasonable adjustment 
with each other. So the significance of 
the bitterness and conflict in United 
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Nations debates should not be mis- 
understood. Such name-calling, as the 
experience of national legislatures 
demonstrates, is often a seemingly 
inevitable and certainly a very human 
part of the process that leads ultimate- 
ly to getting along together. 

When I speak of the United Nations 
as an instrument of realistic construc- 
tion for a permanently peaceful world, 
I am thinking of all that undramatic 
work of international cooperation for 
economic and social progress and for 
the advancement of dependent peo- 
ples which so seldom makes news for 
you gentlemen of the press. And I 
suppose that it is not news in the sense 
that it is preventing war from happen- 
ing to us today. But it would be news 
for your children, because these ac- 
tivities are directed at anticipating 
tensions and preventing conflicts to- 
morrow and the day after tomorrow, 
and thereafter at preventing future 
wars. I feel that United Nations tech- 
nical assistance is an example of that 
kind of action, that it is helping to 
prevent war in the next generation. 
And I hope you would agree with me 
that we of this generation have just 
as much responsibility for the next 
generation as we have for our own. 

A sound sense of time, indeed, may 
mean a great deal to all of us who are 
troubled and perplexed by the dangers 
that confront us today — time, and 
patience, and a firm faith in the capac- 
ity of men and governments to have 
the common sense to find their way 
out of the awful labyrinth of seeming- 
ly irreconcilable conflicts and insolu- 
ble problems in which we are now 
wandering. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL'S PART I hope you 
will understand a rather personal refer- 
ence to the role of Secretary-General 
by way of illustration and illumination 
of the more general problem of the 
role of the United Nations. It was 
just a year ago last week that I was 
catapulted, as it were, without any 
warning, into the position I now hold. 
Naturally, I have given much thought 
from that day to this as to what part 
the Secretary-General should play. Nor 
have I ever underestimated the unique 
political responsibilities with which the 
Charter invests the office I hold. The 
Secretary-General has not behind him 
a constituency, nor is he the master 
of any power. He commands only the 
influence that the Member govern- 
ments of the United Nations are will- 
ing to give to his office in the light of 
its independence, of its potentialities 
as a diplomatic instrument, if other 
means fail, and of whatever authority 
his views may carry as formed from 
the vantage point of his office in fol- 
lowing international developments. 
The right of initiative given to the 
Secretary-General in the Charter for 


situations of emergency is important 
especially because this right implies a 
recognition of his responsibility for 
action for peace, in such form as may 
be appropriate, irrespective of the 
views and wishes of the various Mem- 
ber governments. Interpreted in this 
way the duties of the Secretary-Gener- 
al are those of a public servant in the 
truest and widest sense of the word. 
All my experiences have tended to 
confirm my judgment that this ap- 
proach is the one most likely to 
strengthen the United Nations and to 
further its aims. 


Just as the Secretary-General is the 
servant of the Organization—and is 
what he is in international politics 
only as such a servant—so the United 
Nations itself, the whole organization, 
is the servant of the Member govern- 
ments. Transcending the simple notion 
of the United Nations as a permanent 
diplomatic conference, departing also 
from the more narrow approach to the 
United Nations as a grouping of like- 
minded, we can look at the Organi- 
zation as a body where ideologies are 
permitted to clash inside the wider 
framework of a fundamental unity of 
purpose for peace, Utilized in this 
way the United Nations can shorten 
our road to a world without fear. 





Members of East African 
Mission Named 


El Salvador, India, New Zealand and 
the United States—the four countries 
elected to membership in the United 
Nations Visiting Mission to East Africa 
Trust Territories—have now nominat- 
ed their representatives serving the 
Mission which will tour the three terri- 
tories later this year. The representa- 
tives are: El Salvador, Dr. Rafael 
Eguizabal; India, Mr. R. Jaipal; New 
Zealand, Mr. John Stanhope Reid; and 
the United States, Mr. Mason Sears. 

Both Mr. Sears and Dr, Eguizabal 
are the regular representatives of their 
governments in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. Mr. Reid is Assistant-Secretary in 
New Zealand’s Department of External 
Affairs, and Mr. Jaipal is a member of 
India’s Foreign Service. 

The Mission, scheduled to leave 
New York on July 20, will first visit 
Ruanda-Urundi, under Belgian admin- 
istration, and then British-administered 
Tanganyika. Finally, it will tour the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian administration. 

A small secretariat staff will accom- 
pany the Mission, which will be the 
third of its kind to tour the East 
African Trust area in the last six years. 
Final arrangements for the Mission’s 
visit will be completed by the Trustee- 
ship Council at its summer session 
opening early in June. 
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From Shifting Sands 






to Firm Foundations 





Through Cooperative Aid 
Arab Refugees Make New Homes 


and Become Self-Supporting 


IFTY boys and girls in the little village of Beit Qad, near 

Nazareth, now have a new school, solidly built of local stone, 
which is symbolic of the change that has come to the life of 
their community. 

Until recently, their names were registered among the 800,000 
Arab refugees who are living on monthly rations distributed by 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees (UNRWA). Today, they are the children of independ- 
ent farmers of the Beit Qad Cooperative, the first agricultural 
cooperative set up under the UNRWA self-support program to 
declare itself in no further need of international] assistance. 

The United Nations will, in fact, continue to give the farmers 
advice in improved methods of agriculture and dry-farming for 
some time, but its material aid soon will come to an end when 
the school and community hall are handed over to the refugees. 

Behind their story of success lie two years of hard work and 
good fortune. 

Each family was given twenty-five acres of land, a mule, farm 
implements, fertilizers, the first year’s seed and a two-room house 
with stable and cisterns for conserving water. But long before 
these houses were finished, the refugees were at work cultivat- 
ing the land, living in tents which they brought with them from 
the nearby camps. Two years of unusually good rainfall did 
the rest. In the winter they sowed wheat, barley and lentils, and 
each summer they grew splendid crops of melons and sesame 
with enough vegetables for their own use. 

Finally, there came a day when, after the harvest had been 
reaped, a general meeting of the cooperators was called to which 
UNRWaA’s Cooperative Officer was invited. 

Ahmad Taha Ibrahim, a refugee from Nouris village in Pales- 
tine, in whose house the meeting was held, was Chairman. A 
boy served Turkish coffee. The Treasurer announced that the 
Society had a capital of fifty £1 shares fully paid, deposited in 
the bank. It should be their aim to double this sum before the 
end of the year. A lively discussion followed on the building 
of a village mosque. 


NO FURTHER HELP NEEDED After reminding the members of the 
purpose of the cooperative—to provide for collective action in 
marketing, the purchase of supplies, pest control, the settlement 
of disputes and agricultural development—the Secretary went on 
to say, “The day has come when we all of us feel that we need 
accept no further help from UNRWA. I move that we hand in 
our ration books tomorrow to the Registration Officer with our 
grateful thanks for all that we have received.” A general clamor 
of approval followed this announcement. 

In Amman, the capital of Jordan, the next day a hundred 
names were struck off the list of the United Nations ration rolls. 
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Fifty miles north of Jericho the Arab refugees have built at 


Marj Naja a model village to house thirty-six families. 

Many different methods of construction were tried during the 
building, including the Upper-Egypt type of dome and vault roofing 
which avoids the use of timber. Sweet water was difficult to 

find and not until nineteen boreholes had been drilled was water 
found in sufficient quantity to support the new community 


and provide irrigation for 200 acres. 
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A new cooperative venture starts at Beit Qad but before the homes we 
in tents pitched on high ground overlooking the fields. 


The new community at Beit Qad 
is not the only one of its kind. Similar 
villages are being planned and erected 
by the Jordan Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion and Development with the finan- 
cial assistance of UNRWA in many dif- 
ferent parts of the country, notably 
in the Jordan Valley and in the neigh- 
borhood of Hebron. But beyond the 
material difficulties of providing hous- 
ing, land and water for the refugees 
in an area where there is little or none 
to spare until the new irrigation 
schemes are completed, there are 
many human problems to be faced. 

Five years of idleness and destitu- 
tion in refugee camps have shattered 
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the age-worn traditions and structure 
of the Palestinian village. Although 
every effort is made to resettle mem- 
bers of the same village together, and 
they will elect their own Mukhtar, or 
village headman, as of old, he will no 
longer have the authority of being the 
biggest landowner or of possessing the 
largest herd in the village. There will 
be no rich and poor in the new com- 
munity. Everywhere the land will be 
equally divided. 

New markets will have to be found, 
and often different methods of culti- 
vation adopted. Coming to his new 
home, the refugee will have no small 
hoard of saving put aside from good 


Met i Woes 


re finished, the refugees were at work on the land living 


years to tide him through the bad. 


COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT It was to meet 
this situation that UNRWA decided 
from the first to encourage the estab- 
lishment of cooperatives and ap- 
pointed to its staff in Jordan Joseph 
Briar, a Palestinian Arab who is 
among the few experts to have prac- 
tical experience of the administration 
of cooperatives in the Middle East. 
Formerly inspector of cooperatives 
in the British Mandatory Administra- 
tion in Palestine, Briar spoke of their 
remarkable development in Palestine 
since the nineteenth century when 
Jewish citrus growers set up the first 
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cooperative societies in the early days 
of their settlement as a means of col- 
lective bargaining. 

“Among the Arabs,” he said, “the 
movement did not start until 1933, 
when credit and thrift societies were 
encouraged by the Government as a 
means of protecting the small land- 
owners from local money lenders who 
would charge as much as fifty per cent 
interest on short-term loans. But the 
idea developed, and, within eleven 
years, by 1944, more than 200 Arab 
cooperatives have been formed. 

“Today the need is much greater. 
The refugee is given state land to farm, 
and UNRWA provides him with a house 
and the bare essentials with which to 
farm and start a new life. Within a 
number of months, he is expected 
to become self-supporting. Standing 
alone, the death of his mule or the 
failure of a single crop could bring 
ruin. 

“It takes a great deal of persuasion 
and constant help and advice to build 
up an effective refugee cooperative 
in Beit Qad, we have undoubtedly 
succeeded.” 


i 


An architect—himself an UNWRA refugee—calls a meeting to discuss plans for 
Beit Qad project. 


The plans settled, the refugee masons work on the buildings of the Beit Qad agricultural cooperative. 
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URING almost five years of serv- 
D ice as President of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, said Eugene R. Black in 
an address before the Economic and 
Social Council on April 14, he had 
visited some 40 countries, including 
most of the underdeveloped nations 
which are stockholders of the Bank 
and had seen the problem of develop- 
ment in the variety of its manifesta- 
tions. 

“IT have seen, of course,” said Mr. 
Black, “the obvious manifestations of 
underdevelopment —the misery and 
poverty of urban masses; the ineffi- 
ciency of farm production and the in- 
equity of land tenure systems; illitera- 
cy; disease; often sullen hopelessness. 

“But equally, I have seen pervading 
evidences of dynamic, curative forces 
at work—at work and gaining momen- 
tum. 

“The driving energy of Asia’s new 
nations, sparked by pride in the dignity 
of independence and fed by a consum- 
ing urge to demonstrate that that inde- 
pendence can contribute to a fuller 
and a better life. 

“The growing recognition by many 
powerful interests in Latin America 
that static economics may be explosive 
politics, and that in the long run the 
course of conservatism is to push on 
with the expansion of production and 
with ever-wider distribution of its 
benefits. 

“The awakening perception of the 
peoples of Africa, unfortunately some- 
times displayed in such extreme and 
violent form as to be self-defeating, 
that their position of economic back- 
warc:ess is not pre-ordained and that 
the resources of their land can be 
made to produce a better life within, 
as well as beyond, the borders of their 
continent. 
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A Major Test of Statesmanship 


The President of the International 


Bank 


“These are some of the many forces 
which are today at work throughout 
what we have come to call the under- 
developed world. The current which 
these forces have created is not yet 
swift, but I am convinced that it is 
deep and strong. It will be a major 
test of international statesmanship 
whether, as the current gains speed, it 
remains within productive channels or 
spills over in riotous and destructive 
flood, 

“To meet this test successfully will 
require, I believe, a high degree of 
realism and of political far-sightedness 
from both underdeveloped and indus- 
trialized countries alike. 


OVEREMPHASIS “On the part of the un- 
derdeveloped countries, there has 
sometimes been an unfortunate tend- 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, in the 
more than eight years since it was 
founded, has made 102 loans—total- 
ling over $1,892,000,000—in 33 coun- 
tries; and 55 countries are now mem- 
bers. 


Set up to lend funds or guarantee 
loans, on a “good risk” basis, to re- 
build industry and aid generally in 
economic development, the Bank thus 
helps to increase the flow of capital 
internationally for productive pur- 
poses. Its loans may be made ‘to 
member countries, to their politicul 
sub-divisions or to private bus:sess 
enterprises in their territories. 

In the past nine months, follow- 
ing study of a large number of pro- 
jects, it has stepped up significantly 
the pace of its lending activities. Since 
the beginning of the fiscal year it has 
made 24 loans in 13 countries amount- 
ing to over $302,000,000. 


Assesses New Forces at Work 
in Underdeveloped Nations 
and the Challenge They Offer 


ency to overemphasize the financial 
aspects of development—to urge that 
it is the low level of income, and there- 
fore of savings, that is the one great 
obstacle to progress and that, there- 
fore, the one real solution is for the 
advanced countries to make available 
large amounts of capital for develop- 
ment purposes. This analysis is one of 
those half-truths that obscure more 
than they reveal. If I judge correctly, 
it is the character and initiative of the 
people, the confidence they have in 
themselves and in the future of their 
country, the honesty and efficiency of 
the government administration, the na- 
ture of the country’s social institutions 
— it is these and many similar factors, 
quite as much as capital, which deter- 
mine the rate of economic growth. 
With individual or communal initia- 
tive, properly directed, small funds can 
work miracles. Without initiative or 
direction, no amount of investment is 
likely to prove very effective. 


“Let me not be misunderstood. I 
do not minimize the importance of 
capital, nor am I unaware of the im- 
mense investment which will be re- 
quired if the development objectives 
of the democratic world are to be 
achieved. Certainly the rate of invest- 
ment that is flowing at present will 
not suffice to achieve those objectives, 
at least, not in many of the poorer 
countries of Asia and the Middle East. 
But I insist that constantly reiterated 
emphasis on what the advanced coun- 
tries should do for those less advanced 
distorts the true nature of the problem 
and may sometimes even be used as 
an excuse for failing to act on those 
matters which only the underdeveloped 
countries themselves can control. 


“Moreover, an approach to interna- 
tional problems based on what one 
group of countries should or should 
not do for another is always beset 
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with difficulties. In this nationalistic 
world in which we live, national policy 
based on real or assumed moral obli- 
gation to advance the welfare of 
others, however sound and enlightened 
that policy may be, is not likely long 
to endure; over any considerable 
period national policy must be based, 
and must be known to be based, on 
national self-interest. 


FUNDAMENTALS “For the industrialized 
countries, the issue is not the extent of 
the poverty or need elsewhere, but 
rather the extent to which it is in their 
own long-run interests to aid in the 
economic growth of areas whose pro- 
ductivity is still unduly low. This issue, 
I believe, the advanced nations are not 
yet assessing adequately. Sometimes, 
even in influential quarters, develop- 
ment appears to be regarded simply 
as a slogan for debate at international 
gatherings, or as a matter of social 
improvement to be worried around by 
the well-meaning. I think the time has 
come when, in their own interests, the 
industrialized countries must really 
come to grips with the fundamentals 
of the problem. 


“Those fundamentals, as I see them, 
are both economic and political. On 
the economic side, the question is 
simply whether the industrialized areas 
are satisfied with the prospect of a 
gradual expansion of. trade within the 
existing structure of trading relation- 
ships, or wish, as a long-term matter, 
to enjoy the much wider markets 
which would become available through 
an increase of productivity, and there- 
fore of consumption levels, throughout 
the underdeveloped world. This is the 
same question, on an _ international 
scale, which all the industrialized na- 
tions have faced and answered in the 
course of their own national develop- 
ment. 


“On the political side, the question 
is equally clear. It is whether the ad- 
vanced countries really believe their 
oft-stated creed that the best long-term 
hope for peace lies in the spread of 
democratic institutions. For surely 
democracy needs for its vitality an 
economic climate characterized by 
hope and not despair. It is only in an 
atmosphere of economic growth and 
opportunity that we can realistically 
expect development of the kind of 
community which values the rights of 
the individual above the powers of 
the State. Economic stagnation and 
political democracy are not easy com- 
panions, 


“The importance of these questions 
to the industrialized countries is often 
obscured by the insistent pressure of 
their immediate domestic problems. As 
a consequence, the necessary firm 
long-term decisions have not been 
made and there has been too much 
of improvisation and too little of con- 
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sistency about their development ef- 
forts. I suggest that the advanced na- 
tions need urgently to re-examine and 
restate their development objectives, 
and then to join in the formulation of 
a long-term program of action ade- 
quate to achieve those objectives. 

“I have emphasized, for obvious 
reasons,” Mr. Black continued, “those 
things which I believe must still be 
done. In all fairness, however, I think 
we must recognize that much has al- 
ready been achieved. In many ways, 
the record of accomplishment over the 
last five years has been impressive. 

“The validity of the development 
concept has been widely established 
and in many parts of the world it has 
gained a political hold that even en- 
trenched interests have learned to re- 
spect. 

“In many underdeveloped countries, 
realistic programs of development have 
been worked out—frequently with the 
help of experts from the Bank and 
other international agencies—and the 
implementation of those programs has 
often evoked an enthusiastic response 
of the national will. 

“Widespread programs of technical 
assistance have been conceived, nego- 
tiated and put into effect. There are 
still weaknesses in these programs, and 
difficult problems of coordination re- 
main unsolved. But it is a striking 
fact that, at the end of last year, over 
3,000 technical experts were at work 
all over the world under international 
auspices, the Colombo Plan and the 
United States assistance programs, par- 


ticipating in what is undoubtedly the 
greatest technological education cam- 
paign ever undertaken. 

“Foreign private capital, too, is be- 
ginning to venture more boldly into 
developmental areas, with its emphasis 
not quite so heavily concentrated as 
before on the field of extractive indus- 
try. And the flow of public loans has 
been substantial and accelerating. 


ARDUOUS PATH ‘No longer do the 
words ‘inert’ or ‘static’ describe the 
economies We are discussing—whether 
in Latin America with its rapid drive 
towards industrialization, or in India 
and Pakistan which are striving so 
hard and with such marked success to 
increase the output of their land, or 
in the many other parts of Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa where devel- 
opment is now gathering momentum. 

“It is true that the path ahead is 
still long and arduous, and we have 
as yet made inadequate provisions for 
the journey. We will need firmness of 
purpose, imagination and a sensitive 
comprehension of the needs of our 
companions, if we are to reach our 
destination. Yet, for all the fumblings 
and frustrations, I think we can take 
pride in the fact that we have started 
and are moving forward. So far as the 
International Bank is concerned, we 
are firmly resolved to do all within 
our power to facilitate that forward 
movement. The extent of our contri- 
bution has been, and will remain, the 
measure of our success and satisfac- 
tion.” 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S MESSAGE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS DAY 


The will of the world’s peoples to cooperate for the common good is made 
manifest not only through their governments but also through the work of 
voluntary, non-governmental organizations. Of these, none has a brighter his- 
tory of accomplishment in its field than the International Red Cross, repre- 
sented by the International Committee of the Red Cross and the League of 
Red Cross Societies, comprising the Red Cross or Red Crescent Societies 
of seventy-one countries united to alleviate human suffering without regard to 


politics, race or religion. 


Once each year, on May 8, International Red Cross Day affords an 
opportunity to draw attention to the humanitarian work of the Red Cross 
throughout the world. And once again I am happy to pay tribute on that 
day to an organization with which the United Nations has a record of 


fruitful association. 


An example of this successful association occurred last year when repre- 
sentatives of the national Red Cross Societies of the countries concerned were 
of vital help in carrying out the prisoner-of-war exchange in Korea. Utiliza- 
tion of the Red Cross was written into the Armistice Agreement that ended 
the bitter fighting. in that unhappy land. Aid to the civilian population in Korea 
is still being given by the Red Cross, working in effective coordination with the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency and other organizations in 
helping war- and disaster-struck Koreans back to their feet. 

Last year, too, the Red Cross brought relief to those stricken by catas- 
trophe elsewhere throughout the world. The help extended to the many vic- 
tims of earthquakes in Turkey, Greece, and Iran, and floods in Chile, Japan, 
the Netherlands, United Kingdom, Belgium, Italy, Iraq and Syria was in 
its great tradition of service to all mankind. 

I salute the Red Cross for all its work in past years and I know that the 
United Nations can count upon its help in the future. 














Statisticians Help to Map 


Development in Southeast Asia 


HE expanding role of statistical 

services in mapping the economic 
and social development of countries 
in Southeast Asia was underlined at 
a conference held in New Delhi dur- 
ing March, Fourteen Member and as- 
sociate member states of the region 
participated in the series of meetings, 
the third to be organized by the 
United Nations Secretariat and the 
Economic Commission for Southeast 
Asia for exchanging views on statisti- 
cal questions. 

The conference, which ended on 
March 11, was opened by the Finance 
Minister of the Government of India, 
Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, who despite 
heavy engagements during the current 
budget session, had arranged to be 
present in order to emphasize the im- 
portant role being played today by 
statistics in his country. Mr. Deshmukh 
described some of the ways in which 
the Indian statistical services had con- 
tributed to the advancement of sound 
government since the partition and 
touched on plans for extending the 
work already being done. 


SHIFTING EMPHASIS Dr. P. S. Loka- 
nathan, Executive-Secretary of ECAFE, 
also welcomed representatives and ob- 
servers on behalf of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, The 
Executive Secretary explained how, in 
the past, it had been the rule for 
statistical data to be collected in coun- 
tries of that area in a haphazard man- 
ner and mainly as a by-product of 
administration. The emphasis was now 
shifting to the compilation of statistics 
with a view to their usefulness in the 
solution of concrete economic prob- 
lems. This new tendency enabled gov- 
ernments to concentrate on the collec- 
tion of essential data of better quality 
and to let up on statistical work aris- 
ing mainly out of obsolete administra- 
tive requirements. Dr. Lokanathan 
described how national income studies 
in particular helped to uncover areas 
in which further research was required 
and exerted a unifying influence on 
statistical work as a whole. 

The Conference, before launching 
into discussions of more technical 
matters, examined at some length the 
practical uses to which national in- 
come statistics are being put in coun- 
tries of the region. Considerable stress 
was placed on the possibilities of using 
data of this nature to guide the plan- 
ning of economic development. 

Until the present national income 
Statistics have not been used to an 
important extent for this purpose by 
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the countries in Asia, but it is expected 
that, with improvement in the reliabil- 
ity of the statistics and with a wider 
appreciation of policy applications, 
statistics of national income can con- 
tribute in an important way in the 
formulation of sound policies. 


COMPARABILITY ‘The Conference then 
turned to questions of concepts and 
definitions required to improve the 
quality and international comparabil- 
ity of national income statistics. In 
Asian countries, as in other less fully 
developed areas in the world, a great 
deal of production, especially of agri- 
cultural products, is directly con- 
sumed rather than marketed. This 
characteristic of an under-developed 
economy creates awkward problems 
for national income statisticians, and 
the Conference sought means of deal- 
ing with this difficulty. 

Another subject on the agenda con- 
cerned the development of an ap- 
propriate national accounting structure 





which would bring out the important 


inter-relations among the different 
parts of a nation’s economic system, 
without requiring an amount of sta- 
tistical data which could not possibly 
be supplied by countries still in an 
early stage of statistical development. 
Where an integrated system of such 
national accounts can be filled in, the 
figures lend themselves to the analysis 
of various economic problems in a 
way that a much greater mass of un- 
related information cannot do. 

In addition to the representatives 
from Asian countries, Australia, 
France, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom and the United States par- 
ticipated in the meetings. The Statisti- 
cal Office of the United Nations was 
represented by Mr. William I. Abra- 
ham and Mr, Rupert W. Burge. 

The Prime Minister of India, Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, received repre- 
sentatives at a reception given in their 
honor, underlining the vital role that 
statisticians and statistics have come 
to play in the modern world. On the 
invitation of the Indian Statistical In- 
stitute, the participants also visited 
Calcutta to study the pioneering multi- 
purpose national sample survey now 
in progress, one of the objects of 
which is to provide basic statistics for 
the estimation of national income. 





Child Survival Enhanced by Social and Medical Advances 


ABIES have been among the chief 
beneficiaries of public health pro- 
gress in the last fifty years and infant 
mortality has dropped in a spectacular 
manner in all countries for which data 
are available. The decline in infant 
deaths averaged seventy per cent to 
eighty per cent between 1900 and 1953 
in thirty countries and territories, ac- 
cording to a recent statistical report 
issued by the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

During the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, infant deaths dropped by one- 
third; during the second quarter, a tre- 
mendous acceleration of the downward 
trend was registered and reached fifty 
per cent. 

While in 1900, out of 1,000 children 
born alive, over 200 died before reach- 
ing one year, the number of victims 
nowadays has been lowered to twenty 
per thousand in several countries. This 
extraordinarily low rate appears to be 
declining still further. The thirty coun- 
tries and territories surveyed by the 
WHO report are in various stages of 
technical development, but they all 
possess sufficiently developed statisti- 
cal services to evaluate the results of 
public health advances on the welfare 
of small children. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO The report states that 
in 1900 the infant death rate varied 
from 264 in the least fortunate coun- 





tries, to seventy-five in the most fa- 
vored areas; in other words, in the first 
category of nations, over one fourth 
of all babies died before their first 
birthday, but in the second, only one 
tenth did not reach that happy event. 

Between 1921 and 1925, infant 
death rates remained high in the first 
group of countries but dropped to 
forty-three in the second, For at that 
time, only the most technically ad- 
vanced countries were able to furnish 
to their people the health services 
which protect the tenderest age-groups. 

During the period 1925-1953, the 
trend in infant mortality showed its 
most important decrease and spread to 
a larger number of countries. The 
record for 1952 shows that in one of 
the most favored countries, only two 
out of 100 babies die before their 
twelfth month, compared with sixteen 
elsewhere. 

The main conclusion drawn from 
the WHo study is that every social and 
health advance has a marked effect on 
child survival. There still are areas to- 
day where as many as 500 out of every 
1,000 babies die before they are one 
year old. Although the situation is 
slowly improving in this respect, in- 
fant mortality figures indicate the long 
way these underdeveloped areas must 
go before they reach the status 
achieved by more advanced countries. 
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Convention on Status of Refugees — 


Survey Ordered for Hong Kong 


HE United Nations High Commis- 

sioner for Refugees, Dr. G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart, issued the following 
statement in Geneva, on April 22: 

“Today the Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees will come 
into force in six countries. This 
April 22 will deserve its modest 
place in history. Although it will 
not be marked by celebrations or 
parades, it is a day of great signifi- 
cance to hundreds of thousands of 
people who, although living in differ- 
ent countries, have one thing in 
common: they are refugees. 

“On this day, new basic rights will 
be added to those which hospitable 
countries granted to the victims of 
persecution seeking asylum on their 
soil, These basic rights have now 
been codified and even extended, in 
the social and economic fields, by 
this Convention. 

“It will supersede former interna- 
tional agreements concerning refu- 
gees. It establishes a new travel 
document for them. It entrusts the 
U. N. High Commissioner with the 
supervision of its application. 

“Seven countries so far have de- 
posited their instruments of ratifica- 
tion or accession with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 
Denmark, which has given asylum 
to approximately 1,200 refugees 
within the mandate of my Office, 
ratified the Convention in December 
1952; Norway, where there are 
more than 2,000, in March 1953; 
Belgium, with a refugee population 
of approximately 59,000, and Lux- 
embourg ratified in July 1953; Ger- 
many, where there are more than 
240,000 refugees within the man- 
date, almost 38,000 of whom are 
living in camps, ratified in Decem- 
ber 1953. On January 22 this year, 
the sixth country, Australia, which 
has received approximately 187,000 
refugee immigrants, deposited its 
instrument of accession. This year 
also, the United Kingdom ratified 
the Convention which concerns some 
268,000 refugees who are living 
there. (The Convention comes into 
force in the United Kingdom on 
June 9, 1954, ninety days after the 
Government’s ratification.) 

“To the more than 750,000 refu- 
gees already benefiting from the 
provisions of the Convention, many 
more will be added as other govern- 
ments deposit their instruments of 
ratification in the near future. 

“April 22 marks a development 
in our endeavors to establish a world 
based on the full recognition of the 

rights of the individual to a life in 
dignity, freedom and self-respect.” 
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The High Commissioner sent the 
following telegram to the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the six countries 
where the Convention is entering into 
force. 

“On this April 22, 1954, on which 
the Convention on the Status of 
Refugees enters into force, I would 
like to express to Your Excellency 
my warm appreciation of the action 
taken by your Government and Par- 
liament which will guarantee to refu- 
gees in your country the rights em- 
bodied in that Convention. Your 
action which is of great significance 
for the refugees adds considerable 
strength to the United Nations pro- 
gram carried out for their benefit.” 


PROVISIONS The Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees lays down 
certain basic requirements for average 
standards of social, legal and economic 
treatment. For example, it puts refu- 
gees on an equal footing with nationals 
in the right to public relief, the prac- 
tice of religion and elementary educa- 
tion. It establishes the principle that 
refugees should at least be granted 
treatment not less favorable than that 
accorded to foreigners generally in 
such matters as “the right to engage in 
wage-earning employment.” 

One of the great merits of the Con- 
vention, the High Commissioner's 
Office believes, is the fact that it con- 
solidates previous international instru- 
ments for the benefit of refugees and 
establishes a uniform status for prac- 
tically all existing groups of refugees. 





Edvard Hambro Will Head Survey Mission 


SURVEY to report on the situa- 
tion of Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong will be headed by Dr. Edvard 
Hambro, former Registrar of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
population in Hong Kong is of Chi- 
nese origin, Until 1950, the movement 
of people from the mainland of China 
to Hong Kong was on such a scale 
and at such a rapid rate that the mo- 
tives prompting particular groups to 
seek refuge have never been accurately 
determined. The over-population in the 
territory has resulted in the establish- 
ment of camps such as Rennie’s Mill 
Camp with a population of 10,000 and 
of squatter settlements in the hills, 
with a population of approximately 
300,000. 

There is widespread unemployment 
among these groups. According to a 
report published in 1952 by a vol- 
untary agency called Aid to Refugee 
Chinese Intellectuals, Inc., eighty-five 
per cent of the 15,000 registered Chi- 
nese intellectuals were estimated to be 
unemployed or to be engaged in work 
of such a casual nature as to afford 
only a mere pittance. 


AGENCIES Other voluntary agencies 
dealing with the problem of Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong are the Free 
China Relief Association, the British 
Red Cross, the World Council of 
Churches and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

The United Nations High Commis- 
sioner’s Advisory Committee on Refu- 
gees recommended last April that the 
High Commissioner make an investi- 
gation into the position of Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong and a study of 
the possibilities for the solution of the 
problem, 

The mission, including an economic 








and social consultant, will assemble 
facts, propose solutions to problems and 
deal with the status of these refugees 
with particular reference to the man- 
date of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. 


Dr. Hambro, who was born in Oslo, 
Norway, in 1911, was Deputy Chief 
and Chief of the Legal Section of the 
Secretariat in London in 1945 and 
1946. He served as Registrar of the 
Court until April 1953. 

The mission’s report will be submit- 
ted to the High Commissioner, who 
will place the document and recom- 
mendations beiore his Advisory Com- 
mittee. The Ford Foundation has made 
a special grant of $50,000 to cover 
the costs of the survey. 
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Advances Toward a Healthier World 


The World Health Organization Reporting to its Seventh Assembly 


HE Seventh World Health Assembly opens in Geneva on May 4. It is the 

first to which Dr. M. G. Candau, of Brazil, will report as Director-General. 
The Assembly will be opened by the president of the sixth assembly, Dr. 
Murched Kanter, the Minister of Health of Syria. 


The constitution of the World 
Health Organization may well be con- 
sidered by future historians as one of 
the most daring of all international 
agreements. Approved by an Interna- 
tional Health Conference covered 
by the Economic and Social Council 
in 1946, it includes several concepts 
of a revolutionary character. It defines 
health as “a state of complete physi- 
cal, mental and social] well-being, and 
not merely the absence of disease or 
infirmity.” The definition advances the 
traditional frontiers of health and 
recognizes the close relationship be- 
tween international health problems 
and economic and social conditions. 


WHO, it was stated, would be em- 
powered: 


to promote material and child 
health and welfare and to foster 
the ability to live harmoniously 
in a changing total environment; 
to foster activities in the field 
of mental health, especially those 
affecting the harmony of human 
relations; 


to promote, in cooperation 
with other specialized agencies 
where necessary, the improve- 
ment of nutrition, housing, sani- 
tation, recreation, economic or 
working conditions, and other 
aspects of environmental hy- 
giene; 

to study and report on, in co- 
operation with other specialized 
agencies where necessary, ad- 
ministrative and social tech- 
niques affecting public health 
and medical care from the pre- 
ventive and curative point of 


view; 

to assist governments, upon 
request, in strengthening health 
services. 


The principle of total and global re- 
sponsibility of all nations in attaining 
the highest possible level of health 
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throughout the world is another funda- 
mental revolutionary concept included 
in the Constitution, The builders of 
WHO decided that the Organization 
“shall be open to all states.” Mankind’s 
fight against illness, its major enemy, 
can be won only through the concerted 
efforts of all. Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
WHO's first Director-General, asserted 
that it would be “unthinkable, indeed, 
that any country would want to ex- 
clude itself from this big human 
endeavor.” 

The constitution established a single 
agency. There was general agreement 
that to fulfil its new functions as well 
as to carry out the tasks of the pre- 
ceding health agencies, wHo should 
direct the necessary operations. Only 
thus could the organization play the 
role assigned to it by its Constitution, 
namely “to act as the directing and 
coordinating authority on _ interna- 
tional health work.” 


INTERIM COMMISSION Only two coun- 
tries participating in the Interna- 
tional Health Conference—China and 
Britain—signed the Constitution with- 
out reservation. Since it could not 
come into force until a total of twen- 
ty-six Member states of the United 
Nations ratified their signatures, an In- 
terim Commission was established to 
continue essential health functions pre- 
viously carried out by the League of 
Nations and the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
and to prepare for the first World 
Health Assembly. 


By ensuring continuity of the func- 
tions of previous international health 
organizations, by giving assistance in 
the solution of national health prob- 
lems, by initiating direct attacks on cer- 
tain diseases which have always been 
and continue to be important causes 
of wastage of human life and effort 
and, finally, by preparing a framework 
for future international action in the 
field of health, the eighteen-member 


Interim Commission set a pattern for 
the permanent Organization. 

The Interim Commission assumed 
responsibility for the epidemiological 
and advisory work of the Office Inter- 
national d’Hygiéne Publique and at 
the same time made arrangements to 
take over its library and archives. Sim- 
ilar steps were taken for the transfer 
to the Commission of the Epidemio- 
logical Notification Service, previously 
administered by the Health Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations, 

The work of several expert com- 
mittees was important and effective. 
One committee began drawing up a 
new code of sanitary regulations and 
at the same time introduced the revo- 
lutionary innovation that such regula- 
tions would be automatically binding 
on all countries unless specific objec- 
tions were lodged within a_ stated 
period. (The International Sanitary 
Regulations came into effect in Octo- 
ber 1952.) 

Another expert committee adopted 
new international standards for peni- 
cillin, heroin and vitamin E and for- 
mulated recommendations on a wide 
variety of essential therapeutic, pro- 
phylactic and diagnostic agents of ani- 
mal and plant origin, including diph- 
theria and tetanus toxoids, cholera 
vaccines, tuberculin, BCG, streptomy- 
cin and human blood groups. 

A committee to establish uniform 
rules of nomenclature and dosage for 
chemical drugs, with the ultimate aim 
of preparing an International Pharma- 
copoeia, published its first volume in 
1951. 

Committees studied the medical as- 
pects of the control of narcotics and 
assumed the work of preparing the 
Sixth Decennial Revision of the In- 
ternational List of Diseases and Causes 
of Death. 

To keep its members and the public 
informed of its work the Commission 
published such journals as the Bulletin 
of WHO, the International Digest of 
Health Legislation, the Chronicle of 
WHO, the Weekly Epidemiological 
Record and the Monthly Epidemiologi- 
cal and Vital Statistics Report. 


TRAINING Spearheading the attack 
which the permanent organization was 
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to lead against the major ills of man- 
kind, expert committees prepared plans 
for the world control of malaria, tu- 
berculosis and venereal diseases. 


The work undertaken by the Interim 
Commission on problems of maternal 
and child health is an excellent exam- 
ple of its great interest in all measures 
for promoting health in a positive way, 
as well as of its cooperation with the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. Technical aid was given to 
UNICEF in the carrying out of mass 
vaccination with BCG. 

A committee on child nutrition, 
formed jointly with Fao, advised 
UNICEF on child-feeding programs, 


In taking over a major part of the 
health work carried out by UNRRA in 
war-devastated areas, the Commission 
also set a pattern for a number of 
services which were later to become 
an integral part of the permanent or- 
ganization’s effort to strengthen na- 
tional medical and public health 
services. 


In China alone, thirty-two experts 
helped national authorities in the con- 
trol of four diseases which  under- 
mined the strength of that country: 
plague, cholera, kala-azar and tuber- 
culosis. In Greece, too, WHO experts 
contributed to the training of medical 
staff, as well as to the control of the 
two outstanding health problems of 
that country — malaria and _ tuber- 
culosis. 


In Ethiopia, experts helped the gov- 
ernment’ establish basic training 
courses for sanitary inspectors and 
“dressers” and gave advice on epi- 
demiological and engineering prob- 
lems, while a team of American and 
Swiss specialists, under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Interim Commission 
and the Unitarian Service Committee, 
toured Austria to demonstrate new 
medical and surgical techniques and 
the use of modern drugs and sera. The 
missions established in Italy, Poland 
and Hungary were mainly concerned 
with arranging lectures by visitors and 
experts, the provision of medical litera- 
ture and the selection of fellows. 


FELLOWSHIPS Fellowships were a vital 
part of the Commission’s effort to 
assist countries in training expert 
health personnel. By April 1948, 250 
fellowships, of an average duration of 
six months, had been awarded to ten 
countries, in Europe and Asia, most 
of them in public health and clinical 
subjects. By 1952 the record number 
of 1,147 fellowships was granted. 


In addition to putting techniques 
and skill at the disposal of countries 
which badly needed them, the inter- 
change of students has proved itself 
to be one of the most effective instru- 
ments in building up international un- 
derstanding and goodwill, an impor- 
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tant aim of the United Nations and 
all the specialized agencies. 


EMERGENCY The importance of interna- 
tional cooperation in the solution of 
emergency health problems and the 
effectiveness of many measures worked 
out by the Commission were dramatic- 
ally demonstrated during the Egyptian 
cholera epidemic of 1947. 


The expert committees advised 
neighboring countries on the necessary 
quarantine procedures and studied the 
potency of the various vaccines em- 
ployed. The Commission undertook 
with maximum speed the ‘bulk order- 
ing of cholera vaccine and other sup- 
plies from many different sources, thus 
effecting a substantial reduction in the 
cost to the interested governments. 


The value of all these measures was 
acknowledged by Egypt, whose gov- 
ernment, through the admirable steps 
it had taken, succeeded in checking in 
record time a disease which, in the 
past, had caused untold havoc to Asia 
and Europe. 


That the Interim Commission could 
accomplish so much in such a limited 
time was due mainly to the excellent 
support and cooperation which never 
ceased to prevail among its members. 
While opinions and attitudes were 


freely expressed in the five sessions 
of the Commission, decisions were 
taken unanimously on a basis of com- 
promise without using the voting ma- 
chinery, perhaps because its members 
concentrated on the need, common to 
all countries, for physically and men- 
tally healthy citizens. 


ASSEMBLY The first World Health As- 
sembly was convened at Geneva in 
June 1948 and was attended by dele- 
gates and observers from sixty-eight 
nations. Its main tasks were to set up 
the framework of the permanent or- 
ganization and to decide on its activi- 
ties for 1949, 


True to its definition as “a single 
world health organization,” WHO 
would direct all its activities from the 
headquarters in Geneva. Yet, to meet 
the different health needs of various 
areas throughout the world, regional 
organizations were outlined for six 
broad areas. They would be activated 
as soon as the majority of the coun- 
tries in any region signified their will- 
ingness to participate. 


The areas delineated were: Eastern 
Mediterranean, Southeast Asia, West- 
ern Pacific, Africa, the Americas and 
Europe. Recognizing the emergency 
needs of the latter continent, the As- 
sembly decided to create a temporary 
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Villagers of Minglanilla, in the Philippines, awaiting BCG vaccination against tuberculosis. WHO 
and UNICEF have conducted jointly successful mass attacks on the disease in twenty under- 
developed countries. 
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administrative office pending the estab- 
lishment of a permanent regional or- 
ganization, There was also general 
agreement that the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau would ultimately be 
integrated with wHo and serve the 
specific needs of the Americas. 


The Assembly, which closed on 
July 24, 1948, passed on completed 
plans to the Executive Board and to 
the Secretariat for implementation. 
The plans included details of interna- 
tional action to fight (1) malaria (2) 
tuberculosis (3) venereal disease, all 
three of which strike hundreds of mil- 
lions of persons each year and con- 
siderably hamper economic and social 
development in all parts of the world. 
Other needs listed were (4) improving 
the health of mothers and children, a 
condition sine qua non for building a 
better future (5) amelioration of en- 
vironmental conditions, held responsi- 
ble for more than one-fifth of all 
deaths throughout the world and (6) 
improvement of nutrition, since it has 
been generally recognized in the last 
thirty years that inadequate nutrition 

Oe ; plays an important part in infant mor- 

A doctor of the University of Teheran demonstrates to members of the Alexandria, Egypt, Faculty tality and is one of the main causes 
of Medicine, his electro-coagulation operation for trachoma, Trachoma, a disease of the eyes : : 

which often leads to blindness, is prevalent in the Mediterranean basin, South America and the of bad health in both children and 

Far East, Opthalmological dispensaries and hospitals are increasing in number. adults. 

Other medical problems on the As- 

sembly’s agenda were not neglected. 

Congenital syphilis is treated with penicillin. The Italian Government, WHO and UNICEF are In addition to the functions inherited 

cooperating in a prevention and cure campaign throughout Italy. from previous international health or- 

ganizations, the Assembly called upon 

WHO: 
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to help governments to strength- 
en and to improve their public 
health administrations in regard 
to problems relating to hospi- 
tals, clinics and nursing homes, 
medical rehabilitation, sanitary 
training, industrial hygiene and 
hygiene of seafarers; 

to fight parasitic and virus dis- 
eases, with particular attention 
to be given in the first group to 
schistosomiasis, a disease which 
like malaria, incapacitates mil- 
lions of persons in Africa, Asia 
and South America and in the 
second group to rabies and in- 
fluenza; 

to promote mental health, since 
without such an effort a true 
state of health will never be at- 
tained. 





ORGANIZATION The single world-wide 
health body was set up as a special- 
ized agency of the United Nations, 
and WHO came into official being on 
September 1, 1948. 


Within the first year of operations, 
Regional Offices had taken over the 
duties of directing the health work of 
their large areas. 
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The first ottice established was in 
New Delhi, serving the Southeast Asia 
region, opened in January 1949. In 
March, the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau began to function as the WHO 
Regional Office for the Americas, with 
headquarters in Washington. In Au- 
gust, the regional office in Alexandria 
began operations on behalf of the 
Eastern Mediterranean Region. The 
Temporary Office for Europe was al- 
ready at work. In 1950, Hong Kong 
was chosen as the temporary site of 
an office for the Western Pacific, to 
give place in 1951 to Manila as perma- 
nent Regional Headquarters. In 1950, 
WHO opened an office in Geneva for 
Africa which by the end of 1952 
moved to permanent headquarters in 
Brazzaville. The Regional Office for 
Europe was permanently established in 
1951 and still operates from Geneva. 


THE FIFTH YEAR The World Health Or- 

ganization’s fifth year of activity— 

1953—-was marked by these events: 
Nepal and Yemen joined the Organ- 
ization, raising the number of 


Member states to eighty-four, in-/ 


cluding three Associate Members. 


330 health projects were helped by 
WHO in seventy-four countries and 
106 of them completed within the 
year. 


The fight against communicable dis- 
eases was enlarged with action taken 
against twenty-seven major infec- 
tions. The main effort continued to 
be directed at the control of malaria 
(twenty-one countries), yaws and 
venereal infections (fifteen million 
people examined, four million 
treated), and tuberculosis (thirty- 
seven health projects, of which six- 
teen were training centres, and 
twenty-one BCG vaccination cam- 
paigns). 


wHo faced “extremely serious and 
prolonged financial crises” during 
the year because of substantial cuts 
in United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance funds which curtailed the ex- 
pansion of successful health pro- 
grams and stopped or retarded new 
ones. 


The organization continued direct 
assistance to governments to strength- 
en their health administrations, a pro- 
gram at the basis of all WHO activity. 
Of the 330 health projects which WHO 
helped develop, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund contributed supplies 
to one-third and Technical Assistance 
funds were used to finance health pro- 
jects particularly related to economic 
improvement. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST DISEASE Malaria, tu- 
berculosis and the treponemal diseases 
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A dog is inoculated at an anti-rabies centre in Mexico City. Rabies can become a scourge to 
livestock as well as people. Vaccination can prevent the virus taking hold. Mexico is waging an 


intensive country wide campaign to control rabies. 


Emergency aid by UNICEF supplies victims of rat-infested Cotabato region in Mindanao with 
powdered milk, vitamin capsules, anti-malaria tablets and rice. 
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such as syphilis, yaws, vejel and pinta, 
still head the list of the twenty-seven 
communicable diseases which WHO 
helped fight last year. 

“1953 may well prove to be a turn- 
ing point in the history of WHO's policy 
in malaria control,” its annual report 
says, since there is now ground to be- 
lieve that once malaria has been under 
effective control for a few years, active 
measures can safely be stopped. 


This important prospect was dis- 
cussed at international meetings called 
by WHO in Bangkok and in Istanbul, 
and will no doubt encourage govern- 
ments to establish nation-wide control 
schemes to get rid of the scourge once 
and for all, and thus stop the huge 
losses it brings to their economy and 
to the health of their populations. 


Once active malaria control is in- 
terupted, it must be replaced by a 
policy of defence against re-introduc- 
tion of the infection, For this reason, 
WHO experts are strongly supporting 
the coordination of malaria programs 
between neighboring countries and 
groups of countries, so that a territory 
freed from this disease will not remain 
exposed to the danger of a neighbor’s 
malaria. 


The task of preventing re-infection 
of a country will be made easier, be- 
cause modern malaria drugs now guar- 
antee radical cure of the two main 
malaria infections in a very high per- 
centage of cases, and malaria acci- 
dentally re-introduced in a “cleaned” 
region could be stopped in its tracks 
with the help of these drugs and with 
renewed insecticide spraying on a lim- 
ited scale. 


New projects were started in Brunei, 


the French Cameroons and Liberia. 
Altogether, WHO assisted malaria con- 
trol in twenty-one countries. 


Mass treatment programs continued 
on treponematoses and venereal infec- 
tions. Four successful programs—those 
in Haiti, Philippines, Yugoslavia and 
Iraq—are in the phase of consolida- 
tion. 

Progress continues in India, Indo- 
nesia, and Thailand. New campaigns 
were started in Bechuanaland, Laos, 
Liberia, and planned for Nigeria. 


A control plan for the whole of 
tropical Africa is under consideration, 
an area where there are believed to be 
twenty to thirty million cases of yaws, 
representing perhaps half the total 
world reservoir of this infection. 


Yaws control techniques which WHO 
helped to develop can be widely ap- 
plied at minimum cost and with maxi- 
mum use of lay technicians. The cost 
per person examined in the mass cam- 
paigns has been about $0.25 and per 
person treated with penicillin about 
$1.50, including staff, drugs, transport, 
administration and all other expendi- 
tures by national authorities, WHO and 
UNICEF, 

Assistance was given to twenty-four 
countries to start or extend tuberculosis 
control services. Main emphasis is 
placed on protection of the healthy 
people in the community, hence the 
importance of the sixteen teaching and 
training centres for national technical 
staffs supported by wuHo and of the 
twenty-one BCG-vaccination campaigns. 

In India alone, ten million children 
and young people were treated. and 
four million vaccinated by sixty-five 





With the mass spraying of insecticides, major insect-borne diseases such as malaria, urban yellow 
fever, typhus and filariasis can be brought under control in the same campaign. Here members 
of a mobile field unit dust children in a Guatemalan village with DDT. 
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teams of doctors and “BCG techni- 
cians,” at a cost of $350,000 (three 
and a half cents per test, ten cents per 
person vaccinated). One seventh of 
this sum came from international as- 
sistance including WHO and UNICEF. 


Tuberculosis control programs are 
accompanied by vast health education 
efforts. In countries with much sun- 
shine, tuberculosis is transmitted main- 
ly or exclusively indoors, especially at 
night. Isolation of infectious patients 
at night may in itself considerably 
reduce transmission, and WHO employs 
home visitors to educate the patients 
and their families. 


Other diseases dealt with last year 
by wHO included zoonoses, the animal 
diseases communicable to man, a field 
in which wHo is stimulating interna- 
tional coordination of research and 
action, Projects concerning brucellosis 
(Malta fever, or Bang’s disease), ra- 
bies, Q. fever, leptospirosis and tular- 
emia, were successfully conducted in 
a number of countries. 


In addition, work in food hygiene 
was extended to include meat, milk 
and milk products and food addi- 
tives. Several of these programs were 
carried out in close cooperation with 
FAO. 


International coordination of re- 
search was also a special feature of 
the work done by wuo in the field of 
virus diseases last year. Beginning with 
the establishment of an international 
network of influenza centres, this pro- 
gram is now being gradually broad- 
ened to cover other virus diseases, 
such as poliomyelitis, smallpox, tracho- 
ma and virus hepatitis. 


An important project completed last 
year was the immunity survey made 
to delineate the southern boundary of 
the African zone where yellow fever 
is endemic. Twelve thousand samples 
of human blood were collected and 
tested. As a result, new delineations 
required under the International Sani- 
tary Regulations were made to simp- 
lify present sanitary requirements, a 
matter of great importance for inter- 
national trade and travel. 


Encouraging results are reported 
from trachoma campaigns waged with 
WHO and UNICEF assistance in Moroc- 
co, Tunisia and Taiwan. Several pre- 
liminary surveys on the importance of 
this eye disease were made in Iran and 
the Western Pacific Region. 


Leprosy, plague, cholera, bilharzia- 
sis and many other diseases were also 
On WHO’s program last year, as part 
of several long-term control projects 
in a number of countries. 


STRENGTHENING HEALTH SERVICES The 
fundamental objective of WHO is to 
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strengthen the national administra- 
tions and each individual health pro- 
gram helped by WHO in a given 
country contributes to this end, Each 
is related to the overall national 
health scheme. 

More particularly last year, WHO 
helped Burma, Colombia and Panama 
to survey and improve their health 
services. As a result of WHO recom- 
mendations, Burma created a separate 
Ministry of Health and consolidated 
its national health service. An increase 
of 40 per cent in the salaries of medi- 
cal and paramedical staff was author- 
ized in order to encourage them to 
work full time in the health service. 


Eighty per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation live in rural districts where there 
is little or no provision for even the 
most elementary sanitation needs, Last 
year WHO assisted with thirty-five san- 
itation projects in which forty-two 
sanitation specialists were working in 
thirty-seven countries. 

WuHo teams of doctors and nurses 
worked with national staff in maternal 
and child health demonstration centres 
in twenty countries. Most of this work 
has been helped by UNICEF equipment 
and supplies. 

Of 144 nurses at work in wuo field 
programs last year, fifty-four were 
working in schools of nursing and 
ninety in demonstration and training 
centres. All are helping to train their 
local colleagues “on the job.” 


The rapid industrialization of many 
underdeveloped countries has brought 
with it many problems affecting the 
health of workers. WuHo has helped 
with industrial surveys in Egypt, Fin- 
land, Iran, Turkey and Yugoslavia 
and with plans for suitable follow-up 
programs, Close cooperation with ILO 
was maintained. Projects in medical 
rehabilitation were continued in India, 
Japan, Greece'and Yugoslavia, the last 
two with UNICEF, which also provided 
equipment for the physically handi- 
capped children program in Israel. 


The organization also reports de- 
tails of action on mental health, nutri- 
tion, health education of the public 
and other activities of a preventive 
nature which play such an important 
part in modern public health. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING A three-fold 
program was further developed in 
training health personnel for work in 
the various branches of public health 
and for teaching positions, assistance 
to national training institutes, and pro- 
motion of international exchange of 
experierice and of modern methods of 
teaching. 


The organization granted 894 fel- 
lowships to health workers for ad- 
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vanced study abroad in addition to 
those granted for local or regional 
training seminars. Sixteen university 
professors and one dean were assigned 
to medical schools in Afghanistan, 
Ecuador, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Paraguay and Singapore; professors in 
Egypt and Lebanon completed their 
assignments. 

World-wide technical services in 
epidemiology, in statistics and in 
standardization of drugs have been 
maintained and developed. Further 
work was done last year on drugs 
liable to produce addiction and advice 
was given on antibiotics and insecti- 
cides. 

European markets for drugs and 
other pharmaceuticals have been easier. 
The reduction in the price of penicillin 
noted in 1952 has been substantially 
maintained. In general, there have been 
no marked changes in world markets 
for medical supplies. An appreciable 
number of manufacturers in Europe 
now grant special discounts to WHO. 
Special rebates have been granted by 
some shipping lines in recognition of 
the nature of WHO’s work. 

Equipment for insect control pro- 
grams is improving in quality and effi- 
ciency as a result of adoption by many 
manufacturers of the specifications laid 
down by the Expert Committee on In- 
secticides. 


FINANCIAL POSITION The regular budget 
in 1953 amounted to $8,500,000 and 


payment of contributions by member 
states has been satisfactory, 

However, one of the major difficul- 
ties encountered by wHo last year was 
the shortage of funds under the Tech- 
nical Assistance program. Health 
projects planned long in advance 
amounted to $9,500,000 when WHO 
was notified that only $5 million could 
be expected. Eventually this amount 
was reduced to $4,500,000. Consider- 
able modifications in the WHO pro- 
grams were inevitable as a _ conse- 
quence. Many important activities 
were postponed or reduced. 

Summing up its present situation, 
WHO’s Director-General, Dr. M. G. 
Candau, of Brazil, declared: “As the 
year drew to its close, it became clear 
that, unless we resigned ourselves to 
losing the most valuable asset WHO 
possesses—the confidence of govern- 
ments that it will live up to its com- 
mitments—devices would have to be 
found to avoid a repetition of such 
crises. WHO cannot build a strong and 
lasting foundation for its work if one 
part of its total program has a solid, 
and another part a shifting, basis of 
support.” 

And, after describing some of the 
important developments of the Organi- 
zation in 1953, Dr. Candau said: 
“that such advances could be made, 
despite the extremely serious and pro- 
longed financial crises WHO had to 
face during the year, is further proof 
of its strength and dynamism.” 








Ever since its formation in 1948 WHO has been cooperating with the Finnish government to 
help improve its health services. Picture shows Silja Laaksonen, a public health nurse who works in 
Isokyla, eighty miles north of the Arctic Circle, starting out on her rounds on her reindeer sled. 
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FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
(Continued from page 345) 


national right of correction which had 
been adopted by a narrow majority 
against the opposition of twenty-two 
states. Mr. Meade 
hoped the Council 
had not gained the 
impression that his 
country favored a 
policy of inaction. 
On the contrary, 
much could be 
done by the Coun- 
cil and by other 
organs of the Unit- 
ed Nations, in par- 
ticular for techni- 
cal assistance and 
through it for the training of impar- 
tial information personnel, as _ the 
United States representative had sug- 
gested. 


The United Kingdom believed that 
the success or failure of the Council's 
efforts depended on the action of gov- 
ernments. Freedom of information was 
not a field in which governments 
should interfere, but they could help to 
sweep away the restrictions which had 
flourished in all countries of the world. 
To that end, al] governments should 
make every effort to promote the free 
exchange of information, which was 
the essential basis of understanding be- 
tween nations and of world peace. 





A. H. Loomes, Australia 


CHARGES OF BIAS Emphatic criticism of 
the Rapporteur’s report was expressed 
by the representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
and Czechoslovakia who both claimed 
the work was biased and painted a 
false picture. For Czechoslovakia, Jiri 
Nosek maintained that the report con- 
tributed nothing toward a solution of 
the problem. 


The Rapporteur used inadmissible 
language, which had no place in offi- 
cial documents of the Council, to 
describe the Peoples’ Democracies, to 
which he variously referred as the 
“Cominform nations” and “satellites.” 
Such methods, Mr. Nosek held, showed 
the spirit in which the report was 
drafted, 


It was in Chapter V that the author's 
bias was most apparent. In that Mr. 
Lopez noted that there were two basic- 
ally opposed schools of thought on the 
question of propaganda for war, and 
false and distorted information. The 
first held that the best remedy lay in 
the fullest and freest possible supply of 
news and that therefore United Na- 
tions action to facilitate the free flow 
of information was all that was re- 
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quired. The other school asserted that 
the only remedy lay in the outright 
suppression of hostile propaganda, and 
false and distorted information. The 
Rapporteur recalled, and rightly so, 
that the latter position had been taken 
in 1947 by the U.S.S.R. in proposing 
that the governments of all countries 
be called upon to prohibit, on pain of 
criminal penalties, war propaganda in 
any form and to take measures for the 
prevention and suppression of such 
propaganda, Instead of confining him- 
self to that objective statement of the 
facts, the Rapporteur did not shy away 
from coming out in favor of one of the 
alternatives by asserting that it was not 
feasible, for the present at least, to 
seek the outright prohibition and sup- 
pression of hostile propaganda and of 
false or distorted information by means 
of international legislation. In other 
words, war propaganda could be 
given a free rein. 

Mr. Nosek concluded that the Coun- 
cil had not advanced beyond the situa- 
tion that existed five years before and 
he now saw no need for appointing a 
new rapporteur. 


“WARMONGERING PROPAGANDA” Semyon 
K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R. was 
especially critical of the lack of objec- 
tivity which, he claimed, was displayed 
throughout the Report. When the Rap- 
porteur had tried to define freedom 
of information, he had not realized 
that such liberty existed only where it 
furthered the cause of peace, and that 
there could be no question of freedom 
when that information was_ used 
to disseminate warmongering propa- 
ganda. Neither had he thought of find- 
ing out who were the owners of infor- 
mation media in countries which were 
supposed to have freedom of infor- 
mation. 

On the contrary, it was clear that 
Mr. Lopez had wanted to present a 
favorable picture of the situation exist- 
ing in certain countries, especially the 
United States and through the use of 
lies and slander to paint a dark picture 
of the situation in the U.S.S.R. and the 
Peoples’ Democracies, 

If he had wanted to be objective, he 
would have examined the U.S.S.R. 
Constitution and could have seen that 
under the law every citizen was guar- 
anteed freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of street processions and demon- 
Strations, and that those civil rights 
were ensured by placing at the disposal 
of the working people and their organi- 


zations printing presses, stocks of 
paper, public buildings, the streets, 
communications facilities and other 
material requisites for the exercise of 
those rights. In the U.S.S.R. any group 
of citizens, any scientific, sports or 
other institution, any collective or state 
farm could have its Own newspaper. 
Mr. Tsarapkin noted that in 1953 over 
8,000 newspapers with a total circula- 
tion of over 41,000,000 had been pub- 
lished. Apart from that, hundreds of 
magazines had been published in all 
the languages of the Soviet Union. The 
Rapporteur had not taken any of those 
facts into account. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS In the course 
of a lengthy speech Mr. Tsarapkin also 
refuted statements concerning the posi- 
tion of foreign correspondents in Mos- 
cow. He noted that, according to the 
Rapporteur, “correspondents are ex- 
cluded from more than one third of 
Moscow and from many parts of Mos- 
cow province, may not travel more 
than forty kilometres from the centre 
of the city and may use only four high- 
ways for such travel.” With the excep- 
tion of a few cities, foreign corre- 
spondents could move freely all over 
the U.S.S.R., Mr. Tsarapkin declared. 
Mr. Lopez had, however, said nothing 
about the situation of foreign corres- 
pondents, and especially Soviet corres- 
pondents, in the United States of 
America; he had made no reference 
to the McCarran Act, the restrictions 
placed upon the movements of corres- 
pondents of the Tass Agency or the 
fact that all incoming and outgoing 
dispatches of the Tass Agency were 
read by the FBI. 

The replies of Governments to the 
questionnaire circulated by the Rap- 
porteur, continued Mr. Tsarapkin, re- 
lated to their own countries, with the 
single exception of the United States, 
whose reply made references to con- 
ditions in the U.S.S.R. 


The report contained some merito- 
rious elements, for instance, the idea 
that some measure of control of in- 
formation was necessary. That idea 
had been endorsed during the debate 
by the representatives of Argentina, 
Czechos!ovakia, Ecuador, India, Vene- 
zuela and others. 


Mr. Tsarapkin found it regrettable 
that such points were outweighed by a 
mass of unnecessary and improper 
comments. The U.S.S.R. delegation 
considered that the Rapportelr had 
been unable to fulfil the task assigned 
to him. An entirely new approach to 
the problem was now called for. 
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Other Points From Debate on Freedom of Information 


Other points made by representa- 
tatives included the following: 

VictoR MANUEL Rivas, of Vene- 
zuela: The report contradicted itself 
by ascribing to “a negative desire to 
apply merely repressive or retaliatory 
remedies” any measures that states 
might be obliged to take to restrain 
the great news agencies, and still more 
by placing most of the blame for lack 
of progress in achieving freedom of 
information on the defensive measures 
adopted by the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and new states. The real reason 
why restrictions were maintained was 
the negative attitude of the countries 
which had extensive means of infor- 
mation. 

Miss SYLVIA SHELTON, of Cuba: In 
view of the difficulties of obtaining 
information from governments, news 
agencies and professional organizations 
in a form commensurate with the im- 
portance of the question, it had to be 
admitted that the Rapporteur had ac- 
complished a tremendous task. The 
report would be a valuable source of 
information when further work was 
done in the same field. 


M. Mir Kuan, of Pakistan: The 
report covered a very wide field. Pak- 
istan attached great importance to the 
principle of freedom of information 
and had taken all measures to maintain 
and safeguard it. Freedom’ of infor- 
mation should go hand in hand with 
the high standards of accuracy, effi- 
ciency and ethics upheld by the repre- 
sentatives of all information media. 
Given freedom of information and 
high moral standards, the press was 
the most useful organ for educating 
society. 

C. L. Hsia, of China: Because of 
the many diverging views on the ques- 
tion, it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to secure the accession 
of a sufficient number of countries of 
different ideologies to a convention 
which had been considered too restric- 
tive by one group of countries and too 
liberal by another. The Convention on 
the International Right of Correction, 
which had been opened for signature 
in March 1953, over the objections of 
twenty-two countries including China, 
had as yet been signed by only seven 
countries and ratified by none. This 
showed that a convention adopted by 
a small majority, even if it came into 
force, would have a very limited effect. 


JosE VICENTE TRUJILLO, of Ecua- 
dor: The Rapporteur’s report had not 
approached the problem in the right 
way. As it stood, the report seemed 
to be result of what had been termed 
a “police investigation.” The United 
Nations could expect a more thorough 
study, which took present realities into 
account, rather than a series of often 
unjustified criticisms which could only 
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injure the feelings of governments to 
the detriment of that atmosphere of 
harmony which was essential to joint 
action. The overriding consideration 
was that the United Nations should 
continue to give careful consideration 
to the question of freedom of informa- 
tion. The task should rather be as- 
signed to a committee of the Council 
or to a small group of experts, 
ROBERT FENAUX, of Belgium: Gov- 
ernments were being urged to accept 
conventions which the press in various 
countries unanimously agreed might 
lead to restrictions on freedom of in- 
formation. That was a risk which gov- 
ernments were hesitant to take. On 


the other hand, if those who had en- 


joyed freedom of information for cen- 
turies and who had the technical means 
to ensure it were being asked not to 
cut themselves off from their less- 
privileged brethren but to cooperate 
with them through technical assistance, 
Belgium would be only too glad to 
participate. 

A. H. Loomes, of Australia: The 
term “freedom” was being interpreted 
in radically different ways. It should be 
interpreted as widely as possible; the 
only permissible restrictions were those 
dictated by considerations of security 
and morality. The difference of opinion 
lay essentially in the nature and degree 
of the restrictions to be placed on the 
flow of information. 


RAPPORTEUR’S REPLY In a subsequent 
statement Mr. Lopez replied to some 
of the criticisms levelled at his report 
during the debate. He recalled that he 
had written to nearly 500 information 
organizations of all kinds. He had 
received copies of a survey con- 
ducted by the Associated Press, to- 
gether with material provided by the 
International Press Institute and the 
Inter-American Press Association. He 
believed, from internal evidence that 
that information was objective and ac- 
curate. He had also sent a special ap- 
peal to TASS for similar data but had 
received no reply. He had therefore 
been obliged to compile his report 
from the material avai'able to him at 
the time. 

He had attempted to give an im- 
partial analysis of conflicting view- 
points and had given equal prominence 
to Soviet and Western theories of in- 
formation. In the section on monop- 
olies he had, he recalled, proposed 
that the subject should receive further 
study and consideration. 

With regard to the alleged misrep- 
resentation of conditions in the Soviet 
Union, the Rapporteur asserted that 
he had given due prominence in the 
report to the signs of the relaxation of 
restrictions on the entry of foreign 
correspondents into the U.S.S.R. and 
their freedom of movement there. 


Expressions such as “cominform 
countries” and “Soviet satellites,” to 
which the U.S.S.R. representative had 
objected, occurred only in the text of 
the surveys and memoranda submitted 
by professional organizations and in- 
formation enterprises and not in those 
parts which he had written himself Mr. 
Lopez said he had considered it wiser 
to reproduce such contributions ver- 
batim so as to run no risk of modify- 
ing their substance in editing the text. 

Mr. Lopez denied that he had over- 
looked the basic problem of the de- 
velopment of independent domestic in- 
formation enterprises; the allegation 
that, as a citizen of a country with in- 
adequate information facilities, he had 
deliberately minimized the importance 
of the problem, was equally baseless. 
He had in fact received a broad man- 
date from the Council to prepare a 
report with recommendations on free- 
dom of information in general. 


COMMITTEE'S CONSIDERATION Following 
the Council’s full-scale debate on the 
Rapporteur’s report, its Social Com- 
mittee gave detailed consideration to a 
series of draft resolutions. Several of 
these had their orgin in a French 
omnibus draft calling for a series of 
studies to be made either by the Rap- 
porteur or by the Secretary-General in 
conjunction with the specialized agen- 
cies concerned. 

Subsequently, the Committee on 
April 20, adopted several proposals by 
substantial majorities, Amongst other 
things, these called for studies on such 
subjects as the free transmission of 
news, current internal censorship prac- 
tices, legal aspects of the rights and 
responsibilities of information media, 
public and private monopolies, copy- 
right, the independence of news per- 
sonnel, press rates and priorities, in- 
ternational broadcasting, and various 
other measures designed to promote 
freedom of information throughout 
the world. 

Two proposals on technical assist- 
ance also were endorsed. One of these 
called on the specialized agencies and 
the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration to consider re- 
quests which governments might sub- 
mit for aid, within the scope and 
objectives of the existing programs, 
which would help promote freedom 
of information. The other recom- 
mendation asked the Council to au- 
thorize the Secretary-Genera] to ren- 
der, at the reauest of Member states, 
services not falling within the scope 
of the present technical assistance pro- 
grams, in order to assist those coun- 
tries in promoting freedom of infor- 
mation. 

The Social Committee rejected a 
proposal for the reappointment of a 
Rapporteur on Freedom of Informa- 
tion. All the proposals awaited the 
endorsement of the full Council. 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 337) 


of importing it. On a visit to Victoria, 
Mr. Ticho found that its Department 
of Agriculture had a supply of Crab 
C root stock on which it had been ex- 
perimenting for other purposes. He 
brought this to the attention of the 
Queensland growers who now feel 
confident that they can successfully 
combat the apple disease. 


Trade experts from about twenty- 
five European countries and the Unit- 
ed States met in Geneva on April 20, 
under the auspices of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, to consult 
with Executive Secretary Gunnar Myr- 
dal on means of facilitating east-west 
trading relations and expanding the 
volume of goods exchanged. 

The consultations were closed to the 
public. Mr, Myrdal was in the Chair 
and a report will be made to govern- 
Trade ments on his own responsibility. 
Particular attention was to be 
given to possible improvements in the 
structure or organization of east-west 
trade and payments and to practical 
measures to expand and stabilize east- 
west trade in succeeding years as well 
as in the present. 


The International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development has loaned: 


$1,700,000 to Peru. The loan will be 
used to import agricultural machinery 
needed to reclaim old lands and open 
new lands to cultivation and to im- 
prove methods of production, Peru 
aims at reducing her food imports and 
increasing her foreign exchange earn- 
ings. 

Specifically, the loan will pay for 
the import of crawler tractors, heavy 
earth-moving equipment, — scrapers, 
graders, borderers, plows, cultivators, 
sub-soilers, threshers, trailers, 
trucks and pickups. As in the 
case of an earlier loan, the machinery 
will be handled by an agency of the 
Ministry of Agriculture which oper- 
ates agricultural machinery pools from 
which equipment is provided to farm- 
ers on a contract basis. 


Bank 


Evidence that the public is becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the value of 





protective health care is contained in 
a field report from the Burma office 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
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In Rangoon, a project aided by 
UNICEF unexpectedly found itself in 
the same area as a cultural exhibit— 
colorfully decorated governmental and 
business stalls, movies, exotic pagoda 
trappings and paintings by Burmese 
artists. The small venereal disease 
clinic sponsored by the Health Direc- 
torate still attracted thousands of 
Visitors. 

Every night for two weeks, health 
workers took blood tests, announced 
the results within an hour and im- 
mediately treated those showing posi- 
tive reactions with two shots of peni- 
cillin, supplied with the help of the 
Fund. By the end of the exhibition, 
7,250 Burmese had visited the clinic, 
exhibiting a gratifying “lack of hesi- 
tancy on the part of anybody to get 
his blood tested.” To one out of 
seven, the hour spent at the clinic 
may prevent years of suffering. Close 
to 1,000 were found to be affected. 

In Mandalay and several other prin- 
cipal Burmese cities as well, mobile 
units and clinics established with aid 
from UNICEF and the World Health 
Organization are making a concerted 
attack on venereal diseases, 

Together with new rural health 
centres, maternity and pediatric hos- 
pital facilities and school health serv- 
ices, also being expanded with UNICEF 
assistance, the venereal disease cam- 
paign is helping Burma ensure a 
healthier younger generation. 


The letter carriers of Bandung, cap- 
ital city of West Java, in Indonesia, 
are being pressed into service to help 
the doctor and the public health nurse 
out of a dilemma which all their years 
of scientific training had left them 
unprepared to face. Team members 
of a WHo-assisted tuberculosis control 
project in Bandung were finding it 
difficult or imposible to trace tubercu- 
losis patients requiring home treat- 
ment, for in certain parts of the city 
there are no street directories and 
houses are not numbered consistently. 

Various ingenious attempts by the 
health workers to solve the problem 
proved ineffective until finally, in des- 
peration, they paid a call on the Gen- 
eral Post Office. The post office had no 
directory, either, but it did not need 
one. Any good postman, the official 
in charge explained, could be relied on 
to discover where almost’ anybody 
lived. 

So the General Post Office agreed 
to lend a postman to go along with 
the health workers on their rounds of 
home visiting. 


A total of 4,376 supervisors and 
189 professional trainers of supervis- 
ors have been given instruction in 
“training - within - industry” institutes 

started by the International 
labor} abor Organization in four 





Asian countries, The twenty-one in- 
stitutes, conducted by ILO specialists 
under the Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program, were held in Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan and the Philippines. 
They offered courses in job instruc- 
tion, job relations, job methods and 
training of follow-up officers to keep 
the system expanding. 

Supervisors and trainers, returning 
home from the institutes, show other 
supervisors effective methods of train- 
ing workers, improving job methods 
and handling human relations prob- 
lems. 


The United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency has announced 
the allocation of 4,126,000 hwan 
(equivalent to about $22,900) to es- 
tablish a post-graduate school of nurs- 
ing in the Korean National Health 

Centre at Seoul, A building to 
Korea house the school has been do- 
nated by the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea, and will be repaired 
and adapted by the American Korean 
Foundation. The funds made avail- 
able by UNKRA will be used to equip 
the centre with teaching materials and 
classroom furnishings and to provide 
tuition and subsistence for twenty stu- 
dents for one academic year... . 

A mineral assay laboratory, built 
and equipped by UNKRA, has been 
opened at Taejon. The laboratory will 
assist in the determination, analysis 
and standardization of Korean min- 
erals, and will train and act as a con- 
sultant to Korean mineral technicians. 


Sixty-five students representing 
France at an international conference 
in Rome formed the first group to 
make use of new travel coupons issued 
by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. The conference 
discussed contemporary architecture, 
teaching methods, openings for gradu- 
ates and international exchanges. 

Purchasers of travel coupons pay 
for them in their home country with 
their own currency and cash them 
abroad for the currency of the country 
they are visiting. Italy, although not 
one of the eleven countries officially 
taking part in the travel coupon plan, 
agreed to cash the students’ coupons. 
.,. The U.S.S.R. has become a mem- 
ber of UNESCO. 


Education 


The Ford Foundation has made a 
final grant to the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees. To assure 
continuance of certain programs be- 
gun with the original Foundation 
grant of $2,900,000 the 
Foundation made an excep- 
tion to its established policy of not 
engaging in future refugee work. The 
new donation, $200,000, will be used 
particularly for the resettlement pro- 
motion program in overseas countries 
and for a number of youth programs. 


Refugees 
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Customs Formalities Conference 


USTOMS formalities for the tem- 

porary importation of private 
motor vehicles and for tourism have 
over recent years been under con- 
tinuous consideration by the Transport 
and Communications Commission and 
the Economic and Social Council as 
well as by the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee of the Economic Commission 
for Europe. The aim is to reduce as 
far as possible unnecessary restrictions 
on travel and tourism, now a recog- 
nized factor in international trade. 


A United Nations Conference will 
be convened on May 11 at Head- 
quarters to consider drawing up inter- 
national conventions on these two sub- 
jects. Invitations were sent to all Mem- 
ber states and to members of special- 
ized agencies by the Secretary-General, 
in accordance with a resolution of the 
Council adopted on April 15, 1953. 
Administering countries were asked to 
extend the invitation to non-self-gov- 
erning territories. Specialized agencies, 





inter-governmental organizations and 
interested international organizations 
have been invited to send observers. 

The United Kingdom had submitted 
a draft convention on the temporary 
importation of private road vehicles, 
aircraft, boats and vessels used for 
touring purposes to the sixth session 
of the Transport and Communications 
Commission held in February-March 
1953. The Commission, however, de- 
cided to recommend that the Confer- 
ence consider conclusion of a conven- 
tion only on private road motor 
vehicles and their equipment. 


DRAFTS The Conference will consider 
several draft international conventions 
which would provide for the tempo- 
rary importation free of any duty or 
tax whatever of private road vehicles 
and equipment necessary to their op- 
eration. Varying time limits have been 
suggested. 

Proposals designed to ease restric- 
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dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





APRIL 7 - 21 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Question (closed) 
—April 7, 8, 9 ,12, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21. 

Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Bugetary Funds (closed)—April 13. 
Sub-Committee on the Questionnaire 
Ist MEETING—April 7 

Mr. Max Dorsinville (Haiti) elected 
Chairman; work methods discussed. 


Consultatite Committee on Adminis- 
trative Questions (closed)—April 19, 20, 
9 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
665th MEETING—April 8& 
The Palestine question. 


Complaints by Lebanon on behalf of 
the Government of the Hashemite King- 
dom of: Jordan and by Israel against 
Jordan: Docs. (8/3180, Adds. 1 & 2), (S 
3195-6). 


666th MEETING—April 12 


Cont'd discussing provl. agenda adop- 
tion. 


DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 
32nd MEETING—April 9 

(DC/41, 42 and 43) discussed for GA 
res. 715 (VIII): UK sugge. sub-commit- 
tee be established. Reps. stmts. 


33rd MEETING—April 14 


Draft res. (DC/47), amendment (DC 
48) presented concerning  sub-cttee 
members, meetings and report due 
July 15. General debate. 


34th-35th MEETINGS—April 19 
(DC/48) rejected, (DC/47/Rev.1) 
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adopted: Reps. stmts in explanation of 
votes, 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
765th-766th MEETINGS—April 7 


Gen. discussion on economic dey. of 
under-developed countries. 


767th-768th MEETINGS—April 8 
Debate cont’d with reps. stmts. 





769th-770th MEETINGS—April 9 

Concluded debate. Report presented 
on Freedom of Information. SG _ rep 
spoke. General debate began. Recd. 
working paper (E/L.587). 


771st-772nd MEETINGS—April 12 

Cont'd discussion. Managing Director 
of International Monetary Fund pre- 
sented report; discussion. Draft res. 
adopted (E/L.589) noting Fund report 
(BE /2496-7, Add.1). 





7T738rd-774th MEETINGS—April 13 
General discussion cont'd on Freedom 
of Information, and completed. Re- 
ferred items to Economic and Social 
Committees. Agreed general debate 
Fund report commence April 20. 


775th MEETING—April 14 

President of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
made stmt, introducing Bank’s report. 


776th-777th MEETINGS—April 20 

Exec. Secy of ECAFE presented Com- 
mission’s report: General debate. (E/ 
L.594) and (E/2553, para. 219) unani- 
mously adopted. 


Economic Committee 


l41st MEETING—April 9 
Ist meeting of 17th session opened, 
with discussion of Report of Interim 


tions on the personal effects of travel- 
ers would permit free importation of 
such items as luggage, cameras, binoc- 
ulars, sporting goods, cigarets, spirits 
and perfumes. Travelers would declare 
that the items were for their own per- 
sonal use and not for sale. The 
amounts would be sufficient only for 
the length of the travelers’ stay. Re- 
strictions may have to be placed on 
the number of times the privilege is 
granted, Travelers returning to their 
country of residence would be per- 
mitted importation duty free, in re- 
stricted amounts, of goods purchased 
abroad for their personal use. 

Other proposals submitted to the 
Commission included a draft Interna- 
tional Customs Convention on Tour- 
ing, prepared under the auspices of 
the Economic Commission for Europe, 
which has been applied since 1950 by 
several European governments. Two 
international non-governmental organi- 
zations, particularly interested in the 
field, namely the World Touring and 
Automobile Organization and the In- 
ternational Union of Official Travel 
Organizations, likewise submitted pro- 


posals. 





Co-ordinating Committee for Interna- 
tional Commodity Arrangements on 
question of study group on steel. 





142nd-143rd MEETINGS—April 13 
Completed discussion: (E/AC.6/L.80) 
adopted. Considered Economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries (in- 
ternational price relations, interna- 
tional flow of private capital), with 
draft res. and amendments submitted. 





144th-145th MEETINGS—April 14 


Continued cons. of item 3 (a), (b) 
and (c) on EKeonomic development item 


146th-147th MEETINGS—April 15 
General debate with reps. stmts. 


148th-149th MEETINGS—April 19 
Discussed item 3 (a) and (ce). 


Social Committee 
260th MEETING—April 7 

Debate on recognition and enforce- 
ment abroad of maintenance obliga- 
tions, adopting draft res. (E/AC.7/L. 
192/Rev.1), coneluding consideration of 
item. 


261st-262nd MEETINGS—April 14 
Discussed Rapporteur’s report on 

Freedom of Information: French draft. 

res. (E/L.587) debated. 

263rd-264th MEETINGS—April 15 
Cont'd discussion. Amendments sub- 

mitted. 


265th-266th MEETINGS—April 19 
General debate on draft res. sub- 
mitted. 





267th-268th MEETINGS—April 20 

Discussed encouragement and devel- 
opment of independent domestic infor- 
mation enterprises: proposed amend- 
ment accepted in (E/AC.7/L.206). Rap- 
porteur’s report on Freedom of Infor- 
mation: Voted on draft res. of France 
and amendments thereto (E/AC.7/L.200, 
Add.1, L203 and L.205) as_ follows: 
Draft res. I, III, IV, V, VI, VII, IX, X, 
XII accepted. US draft res. on TA in 
Freedom of Information also accepted, 
concluding consideration of Rappor- 
teur’s report. 
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Council Committee on 375), E/CN.4/L.376/Rev.2, (E/CN.4/L.377 Commission on Status of Women 
Non-Governmental Organizations und amendment to sub-paragraph (b) ). 4 . eee a 
Rejected (amendments to. sub-para- 172nd-173rd MEETINGS—April 7 
a ve * . ops - . . ay YAY / Q77 
41st MEETING—April 12 STR PRS- {8,6} SCRE Tee Adopted (B/CN.6/L.145)_ on Educa- 
: eT: a , ‘ tional Opportunities for Women: (E/- 
tep. : : 2 84 “C= 7 y ; Te . . 
oust hs ere nO Be gen Didar NG's in 471st-472nd MEETINGS—April 12 CN.6/L.144) on TA programs: Resumed 
consultative status. ratt ré (E/CN.4/L.362) presented debate on subject of protection of 
: RSS a nee Se ate hens ’ mother and child, adopting amended 
: later withdrawn: (E/CN.4/L.380) sub- res, (E/CN.6/L.148/Rev.1) as a whole, 
142nd MEETING—April 14 stituted. ee ae eee on oe —, unanimously. Approved Communica: 
J iy x » 5 ar "e F = Commission Work program in le ex tions report (E/CN.6/L.146). Notec 
oe sete Sh, nears phe ge at Aen. of prevention of discrimination. Minorities report (B/CN.6/252) and 
} , , (E/CN.6/249). Agreed (E/CN.6/L.151) 


Slavery. 





{73rd-474th MEETINGS—April 13 to meet in Geneva in 1955. 
Draft res. on Collaboration between 
Sub-Commission and Specialized Agen- 174th MEETING—April 8 
165th-466th MEETINGS—April 7 cies discussed, as well as draft res. 
(E/CN.4/L.374) and amendments (E/- 

Report of the sixth session ef the (CN.4/1..382), both later adopted. Began 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- consideration of Recommendations con- 


Commission on Human Rights 


Adopted future work program pro- 
posed by SG. 


crimination and Protection of Minori- cerning international respect for the of aac as ee 

ties: Cont'd discussion on draft res. C right of peoples and nations to self- 175th MEETING—April 9 

on measures to expedite Sub-Commis- — determination, Unanimously adopted 8th session re- 
sion’s work (E/CN.4/703, Annex 1), port to ECOSOC, 


adopted. Amendments (E/CN.4/L.372-3) 2 — *kWTINGS 4 
submitted and adopted. Adopted draft f75th-476th MEETINGS—April 14 


res. D on future work of Sub-Commis- Concluded consideration of item and Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
Sion on protection of minorities. adopted draft res. (E/CN.4/L.381). US ‘ E see : 
presented 3 revised proposals (E/CN.4 224th-225th MEETINGS—April 19 
67th-468 MEETINGS—April 8 ..266/Rev.3 268/Rev. 2 ; ; z ; = 
ee Ss re ee eka CES. ee 9th session opened with election o 
Considered study of discrimination in next session's agenda. officers and adoption of agenda. 
employment and occupation and draft peere ah os 
res. (E/CN.4/L.363). Amendments sub- 7 os as ae 
mitted (E/CN,4/L.375-6-7). {77th-478th MEETINGS—April 15 226th-227th MEETINGS—April 20 
. 7 sIPIN a Considered draft report (E/CN.4/L.366 Noted Progress report: Discussed An- 
169th-470th MEETINGS—April 9 & Adds.) on 10th session Human Rights nual reports of os. Motes oc ia 
Gener: s-bate ¢ ‘ » » Commission to ECOSOC. CN.7/265) an iscussed Abolition o 
joeece ae aa I — Senet opium-smoking. Reps. stmts. ~——. on 
s 4 N. det / ° é =), > . F Ja i > *e Pe 
Membership of the Sub-Commission: 179th MEETING—April 16 eee of Permanent Centra Opium 
Mr. Philip Halpern (US) and Mr. Arcot ? soard. 
Krishnaswami (India) to fill 2 vacan- Completed consideration draft report ; zs y 
cies. Adopted (E/CN.4/L.363, (amend- (Adds.7-13), adopting it, ending tenth Committee on Seizures (closed) — 
ment to sub-paragraph (b) E/CN.4/1L. session. April 20, 21 
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PROGRAM FOR 1954 


The most recent issue: 


Stamp honoring FAO, 3¢ and 8¢ denominations — 
Bi-colored stamp, gold on green, gold on blue, respectively. 
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Next issue: 


May 10—Stamp honoring ILO, in two denominations, 3¢ and 8¢. 
First day of issue cancellation will be given to covers sent to the 
United Nations Postal Administration. Addressed, unstamped 
covers accompanied by remittance to the value of the stamps to 
be affixed should be sent to “UNPA, United Nations, N. Y.,” 
the outside envelope being marked “FDC-ILO.” Orders mailed 
after midnight of the day of issue will be too late for servicing. 


Oct. 25—United Nations Day stamp, in two denominations. 


Dec. 10-—-Human Rights Day stamp, in two denominations. 


All United Nations postage stamps so far issued are available at face value from the United Nations 
Postal Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 

Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, Russell Square House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, England. 
Switzerland: Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

For list of stamps, order forms, information on first day covers, write to United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration, United Nations, New York. 

There is available a monograph, written by Mr. Sol Glass, and entitled “The Story of the United 
Nations postage stamps.” It gives the complete history of the United Nations postal issues through 
1952. Price 25 cents. Send orders to Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, N. Y. (coin, 
check or money order). 

On sale at the bookshop, United Nations Headquarters, or by mail from The Washington Press, 43 
William Street, Newark 2, N. J., or through philatelic trade channels—an album devoted exclusively 
to United Nations stamps, with background information concerning the stamps and the United 
Nations generally. Price $1.50. 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports 
of United Nations activities around the world, is carried 
Mondays through Fridays over some 250 stations, includ- 
ing the Mutual Broadcasting System and the United 
Nations’ Network for Peace. In New York City, Stations 
WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry this program. (WMCA 
and WWRL 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 





UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, a series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p-m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” on Sundays, 6:15 to 
6:30 p.m. 


———_—_—_—_ 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over some 600 
stations in the United States. In New York City: Stations 
WNBC (11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00- 
6:15 p.m., Tuesdays), WHLI and WHOM. 





MEMO FROM THE U.N., a weekly 15-minute transcribed fea- 
ture program on the social and economic activities of the 
United Nations, is broadcast over the Dominion Network 
of Canada, 8:45 to 9:00 p.m., Thursdays. 


— ——_e 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. 





Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 

Times of these and other United Nations broadcasts 
are given in local newspapers. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Radio Division, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Cariton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. ki 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editoriai de! Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Bar- 
ranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypt,’’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘’Eleftheroudakis,”” Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie “A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindio House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co. 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras I. 

INDONESIA: Pembangunan, Ltd., Genung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue. Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd . 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina Capponi 26, Firenze. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia; Albert Gemayel, Monrovic. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Liberia Internacional del Peri, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Libraire Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

— Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
aigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 
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United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., I. 
Graben 3}. Wien 1 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 





¢ Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 


DEMOGRAPHIC 
YEARBOOK 
1953 


This is the fifth issue of an international compilation of demo- 
graphic statistics, containing new additional and revised figures and 
time series on population, live births, stillbirths, deaths, marriages 
and divorces as well as life table death rates, numbers of survivors 
and expectation of life values in 56 areas of the world. 

Technical notes on the statistical tables and an appraisal of the 
quality of the statistics are included. For the first time since the 
1949.50 issue, the Yearbook contains a comprehensive bibliography 
of official sources of demographic data. 441 pages, 9” x 111%”. All 
text in both English and French. 


Prepared by the Statistical Office of the United Nations 
U.N. Publication Sales No. 1953, XIII, 9 
Clothbound: $6.50, 47/6 sterling, 26 Swiss francs 
Paperbound: $5.00, 37/6 sterling, 20 Swiss francs 


Obtainable in local currencies from sales agents 
for United Nations publications. 








